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Notice  to  Recipients  of  this  Guide 


It  is  our  hope  that  you  will  participate  in  a  constant  update  of  the  materials  in 
this  Guide.  In  order  to  establish  an  exchange  of  placement  information,  we  are 
asking  you  to  send  any  ideas,  innovative  techniques,  tips,  resources,  etc.,  you  feel 
will  be  useful  to  others  doing  placement  to: 

Leslie  F.  James 

Regional  Rehabilitation  Research  Institute 
Portland  State  University 
P.  O.  Box  751 
Portland,  Oregon  97207 

After  a  period  of  time,  these  materials  will  be  available  for  distribution. 

If  you  wish  copies  of  these  materials,  please  send  your  name,  address  and  job  title 
to  the  same  address. 
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FOREWORD 


This  document  was  prepared  by  a  Study  Group  of  the  Institute  on  Rehabilitation 
Issues.  The  Institute  on  Rehabilitation  Issues  is  a  cooperative  effort  by  state  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies,  selected  Research  and  Training  Centers  and  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration  to  develop  resource  materials  on  topics  of  common  concern. 

Overall  objectives  for  the  Institute  on  Rehabilitation  Issues  include  identification 
and  study  of  issues  and  problems  that  are  barriers  to  optimal  vocational  rehabilitation 
services,  and  the  development  of  methods  for  resolving  problems  and  incorporating 
solutions  into  state  programs. 

These  objectives  are  carried  out  by  bringing  together  competent  and  experienced 
rehabilitation  personnel  from  all  levels  in  a  three  stage  process: 

1.  A  Planning  Committee  selects  the  topics  to  be  studied; 

2.  A  Prime  Study  Group  develops  a  draft  document  on  the  topic 
selected; 

3.  A  Full  Study  Group  reviews  the  draft  document  and  recommends 
revisions. 

This  document  resulted  from  such  a  process.  (See  Appendix  D  for  listing  of 
Study  Group  members). 

While  the  Institute  on  Rehabilitation  Issues  has  existed  only  since  1973,  it  is  a 
continuation  of  a  program  which  has  existed  for  26  years.  Beginning  in  1947  the 
Guidance,  Training  and  Placement  Workshop,  through  state  and  federal  vocational 
rehabilitation  agency  cooperation,  studied  and  explored  topics  in  depth  by  means 
of  small  work  groups.  This  work  was  continued  by  the  Institute  on  Rehabilitation 
Services  established  in  1962  and  currently  by  the  Institute  on  Rehabilitation  Issues. 

This  cooperative  effort  has  over  the  years  consistently  produced  quality  training 
materials  which  are  used  extensively  throughout  rehabilitation.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
document  on  Placement  of  the  Severely  Handicapped  continues  this  long-standing 
tradition. 


PREFACE 


The  Prime  Study  Group  was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  developing  a 
document  covering  placement  of  the  severely  handicapped  in  suitable  employment  — 
the  goal  of  the  rehabilitation  process.  The  Group  decided  there  was  a  need  for  a 
document  geared  to  individuals  directly  involved  in  the  placement  process.  Thus, 
this  document  is  entitled,  “Placement  of  the  Severely  Handicapped:  A  Counselor's 
Guide.” 

In  this  document  placement  of  the  severely  handicapped  is  not  dealt  with 
directly  because  the  Prime  Study  Group  felt  that  placement  of  the  handicapped 
and  of  the  severely  handicapped  differ  only  in  intensity.  In  other  words,  the 
basic  techniques  of  placement  are  the  same  for  both  groups  with  the  severely 
handicapped  requiring  more  time,  intensified  services  and,  often  more  creativity. 

As  a  result,  this  document  covers  job  placement  as  it  applies  to  all  handicapped 
persons. 

This  document  is  intended  as  a  reference  guide  for  rehabilitation  counselors 
to  assist  them  in  job  placement  efforts.  It  is  an  attempt  to  bring  together  practical 
and  concrete  ideas  which  the  counselor  can  refer  to  as  needed. 

The  Prime  Study  Group  regards  the  Guide  as  a  starter  volume  to  which  the 
counselor  will  add  pertinent  state  and  local  placement  information,  as  well  as 
innovative  and  creative  placement  strategies  and  techniques  which  come  to  his 
attention.  To  facilitate  this  procedure,  the  Guide  is  designed  to  be  placed  in  a 
loose-leaf  binder.  It  is  hoped  that  state  agencies  will  provide  binders  and  repro¬ 
duce  the  materials  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  of  its  rehabili¬ 
tation  counselors,  as  well  as  to  encourage  the  sharing  of  placement  information 
between  counselors  so  the  Guide  can  be  a  practical,  useful  tool. 
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This  publication  was  supported  in  part  by  Research  and  Training  Center  Grant 
No.  45-P-8 1063/3-01  from  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration,  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  West  Virginia  Division 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

Reproduction  of  these  materials,  in  part  or  in  entirety,  is  permissible. 


1.1 


THE  PAIN  IN  MY  GUT 


Am  I  trained  to  do  job  placement ? 

Do  I  know  how  to  do  job  placement? 

Do  I  do^job  placement? 

There  are  some  exceptions  but  too  often  the  answer  to  all  three  questions  is  "no”, 
and  it  frequently  takes  many  forms  in  its  statement!  For  example: 

“I  am  a  counselor.  I  use  my  time  in  counseling  and  do  not  have  the  time  to 
visit  employers.  ” 

“ I  was  trained  as  a  counselor.  If  a  client  wants  a  job,  he  should  go  to  the 
employment  service.  ” 

“I  really  have  to  finish  up  this  paper  work.  I  ’ll  go  out  and  contact  employers 
tomorrow.  ” 

“ I  need  more  time  if  they  expect  me  to  do  job  development  as  well  as  take  care 
of  my  other  caseload  responsibilities.” 


Why  don’t  I  do  placement?  Because  it’s  tough,  and  because  it  hurts!  There's  a 
"Pain  in  My  Gut.” 

Ac k n owledging  the  "Pain  in  My  Gut” 


When  rehabilitation  counselors  write  about  or  discuss  placement,  they  usually 
focus  on  attitudes  and  techniques.  Very  rarely  do  they  deal  with  those  anxious  "gut” 
feelings  the  counselor  has  when  he  is  trying  his  first  job  placement  with  a  client.  For 
more  experienced  counselors  who  have  difficulty  remembering  these  feelings,  think, 
for  a  moment,  of  the  last  time  you  went  for  your  own  job  interview  and  of  the 
accompanying  queasy  feeling  in  your  stomach,  the  breakfast  that  didn’t  sit  just 
right,  the  sweaty  palms,  etc.  If  you  can  recognize  these  feelings  about  placement 
you  can  begin  to  look  at  why  they  exist  and  how  you  can  cope  with  them. 

Why  the  Pain  is  There 


Some  of  the  counselors'  core  responses  to  why  they  do  not  engage  in  placement 
activities  were  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  But,  do  these  responses  really 
reflect  the  basic  feelings  that  counselors  experience  about  placement? 
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When  it  is  time  to  place  the  client,  more  often  than  not  the  counselor  has  anxious 
feelings  which  are  not  connected  to  any  specific  aspect  of  the  placement  process,  i.e., 
telephoning  employers,  bringing  clients  to  an  interview,  etc.  Rather,  it  is  more  of  a 
“gut"  feeling  of  anxiety.  Counselors,  as  do  most  people,  dislike  feeling  incompetent 
and  thus  they  shy  away  from  activities  that  produce  discomfort  and  anxiety. 

There  seem  to  be  four  basic  reasons  for  a  counselor’s  negative  feelings  about 
placement: 

First,  the  counselor  is  unsure  about  the  role  of  placement  in  his  job. 

He  feels  uncomfortable  because  he  does  not  know  what  to  do.  Does  he  portray  his 
client  as  a  handicapped  person?  Does  he  sell  his  client  as  a  potential  super-employee 
who  will  never  be  late,  never  miss  a  day  of  work,  and  who  will  produce  100%  all  the 
time,  all  for  the  minimum  wage?  This  knowledge  gap  increases  discomfort  in  coun¬ 
selors  who  already  have  difficulty  justifying  placement  as  part  of  their  professional 
role. 


Secondly,  along  with  being  unsure  of  his  ability  to  place  clients,  the  counselor 
is  often  unsure  of  the  client’s  ability  to  function  on  a  job. 

Even  after  well-planned  evaluations  and  counseling,  the  counselor  may  feel  he  is 
selling  “damaged  goods”  that  he  cannot  “guarantee"  will  work  out  on  a  job.  Although 
there  is  an  element  of  risk  in  placing  any  client,  many  counselors  do  not  realize  that 
an  employer  takes  an  even  greater  risk  in  hiring  an  employee  “off  the  street”.  At 
least  the  employer  has  more  valid  information  about  the  rehabilitation  client  than 
about  most  of  the  other  applicants. 

The  third  area  where  the  counselor  may  feel  unsure  is  in  the  support  he 
receives  for  his  placement  efforts  from  his  agency. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  admit  having  a  deficiency  in  a  professional  skill, 
especially  one  as  crucial  as  placement.  This  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  many 
counselors  only  deal  with  placement  at  the  end  of  the  rehabilitation  process, 
although  placement  should  start  upon  referral  —  at  the  beginning.  Somehow  after 
six  months  or  a  year  of  experience,  it  is  assumed  that  counselors  have  positive 
feelings  about  and  capability  to  do  placement  when,  at  best,  the  counselor  has 
only  begun  to  see  placement  as  a  “necessary  evil”.  Rehabilitation  agencies  have 
to  foster  an  atmosphere  where  placement  is  valued  as  a  professional  activity. 

Finally,  the  counselor  frequently  feels  that  the  agency’s  goals  and 
expectations  are  beyond  what  he  can  meet. 

Because  he  is  unsure  of  his  role  in  placement,  his  client's  ability,  and  agency 
support,  the  counselor  shies  away  from  placement  attempts.  But  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  nobody  bats  1,000! 
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How  to  Cope  With  These  Feelings 


Unfortunately,  understanding  the  "whys”  of  the  pain  does  not  always  relieve  the 
pain.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  that  will  completely  relieve  the  pain  for  all  counselors. 
But  it  can  be  lessened  by: 

(1)  More  definitive  instruction  on  the  counselor’s  role  in  the  placement 
process.  With  adequate  training,  the  counselor  can  begin  to  see 
placement,  not  as  a  separate  activity,  but  rather  as  the  real  service 
goal  for  the  client. 

(2)  The  counselor  has  to  deal  with  his  perception  of  his  clients  in  the  world  of 
work.  Does  he  see  them  as  liabilities  to  employers  —  damaged  goods,  or  as 
assets  —  productive  workers? 

(3)  It  is  desirable  for  counselors  to  develop  an  informal  process  in  which  their 
experiences  and  feelings  about  placement  attempts  and  strategies  can  be 
shared. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  rehabilitation  needs  of  the  client  demand  that  the 
counselor  attempt  placement  despite  the  pain  he  feels  in  his  gut. 
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CREDO 


In  a  world  where  many  say  economic  independence  for  the  severely  handicapped 
is  not  possible,  we  in  rehabilitation  must  dare  to  differ,  to  discover  and  develop  latent 
powers  in  ourselves  and  in  others  to  achieve  successful  placement  for  these  people. 
Human  potential  is  a  seed,  a  tender  plant,  and  a  promise.  It  has  a  survival  instinct  that 
tenaciously  clings  to  life  despite  a  hostile  and  rejecting  environment.  The  rehabilitation 
counselor  facilitates  this  survival. 

Many  of  the  severely  handicapped  are  our  best  teachers.  Time  and  again  they 
prove  what  can  be  accomplished  when  a  person  calls  on  his  inner  resources.  Despite 
the  failures,  we  witness  examples  of  courage  and  strength:  a  person  who  is  deaf  and 
blind  but  learns  how  to  communicate  and  become  independent;  the  determined 
spirit  which  refuses  to  be  imprisoned  by  an  uncoordinated  body;  the  sunset  painted 
by  a  quadriplegic;  the  complex  task  mastered  by  the  mental  retardate.  After  seeing 
such  accomplishments,  we  can  easily  believe  the  contention  that  few  of  us  tap  more 
than  10  to  25  percent  of  our  capabilities. 

The  concept  of  human  potential  is  not  on  trial,  but  it  is  we  who  identify  with 
rehabilitation.  Some  of  the  overriding  questions  are:  What  is  the  strength  of  our 
will?  What  is  the  depth  of  our  desire?  How  dedicated  are  we  to  help  the  handicapped 
better  help  themselves?  What  actions  do  we  plan  to  take?  Are  we  capable  of  accom¬ 
plishing  these  actions? 

The  history  of  the  human  race  shows  it  is  essential  to  have  a  sense  of  direction, 
a  quality  of  commitment,  a  belief  in  a  cause.  We  in  rehabilitation  have  found  our 
cause:  to  assist  the  handicapped  in  becoming  productive  members  of  society. 

We  must  seek  new  and  improved  tools  to  accomplish  our  goal.  We  can  be 
trained  to  look  beyond  what  we  see  to  the  implications  of  the  information.  We 
can  learn  to  combine  meaningfully  what  at  first  glance  seems  to  be  unrelated  bits 
of  information. 

Given  the  will  to  do  so,  we  have  an  unlimited  capacity  to  play  with  ideas  or 
concepts.  Mentally  we  can  taste,  touch  and  dare  to  go  adventuring  for  "a  better 
way.”  In  our  mind’s  eye  we  can  picture  the  “what  ifs”  of  possible  solutions  to 
problems,  welcome  the  development  of  spontaneity,  release  our  thoughts  to 
“imagineer”  as  well  as  make  judgments  and  come  to  sober  decisions. 

Most  of  us  are  much  more  "creative”  than  we  give  ourselves  credit  for.  If 
we  know  what  we  are  looking  for,  there  is  a  near-unlimited  capacity  for  discov¬ 
ering  in  the  most  everyday  experience  the  germ  of  an  idea  which  can  be  put  to 
good  use.  We  can  use  our  abilities  and  produce  more  useable  ideas;  develop  the 
skill  of  “applied  imagination."  One  functional  definition  of  applied  imagination 
is  to  take  old  bricks  and  construct  a  new  building;  take  the  common  and  combine 
it  in  an  uncommon  way;  discover  the  unusual  in  the  usual,  and  the  usual  in  the 
unusual. 
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In  applying  this  concept  to  job  placement,  it  is  necessary  to  think  of  the  common 
ingredients  which  are  available  for  combining  in  uncommon  ways.  A  listing  of  just 
five  items  under  each  of  the  headings  "who",  "what”,  "where”,  "when”,  and  “how” 
could  result  in  thousands  of  combinations  of  possible  ways  to  do  placement.  This  is 
not  to  suggest  that  a  counselor  can  realistically  consider  alj_alternatives,  rather,  it  is 
to  point  out  there  are  few  restrictions  on  the  number  of  possible  courses  of  action. 


Brainstorming  only  the  "who”  could  be  involved  in  the  placement  process 
uncovers  a  wealth  of  possibilities.  For  example,  one  suggestion  is  to  use  taxi  drivers 
for  possible  job  leads.  Who  knows  more  about  a  city  than  taxi  drivers?  Who  has  ever 
involved  them  in  the  rehabilitation  process?  What  about  barbers,  beauticians,  bar¬ 
tenders,  postmen?  The  list  of  possibilities  is  endless. 


Of  course,  rehabilitation  professionals  are  aware  of  and  practice  many  time- 
tested  placement  techniques.  One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  this  Guide  is  to 
stimulate  the  surfacing  and  sharing  of  more  of  these  grassroots  techniques  and 
approaches. 

Some  techniques  emerged  from  a  special,  national  placement  project  in  the 
1960’s.  For  example,  a  counselor  with  no  money  for  postage  made  arrangements 
with  the  local  bank  to  include  in  the  monthly  mailing  of  statements,  a  sheet  with 
resumes  of  clients  who  were  ready  for  employment.  Another  counselor  studied  the 
power  structure  in  a  county  and  gained  access  to  the  leaders.  Over  a  period  of  time 
his  caseload  was  increased  sixfold.  He  was  so  effective  in  educating  the  citizens  of 
the  community  that  they  provided  him  with  free  office  space  and  frequently  found 
jobs  for  his  clients.  Other  counselors  used  innovative  approaches  by  working  with 
and  through  other  agencies,  by  using  group  counseling,  developing  job  information 
banks,  etc. 

The  important  ingredient  in  these  examples  is  that  rather  than  waiting  for 
something  to  happen,  the  counselors  initiated  action  and  change.  We  know  that 
taking  calculated  risks  Increases  the  chances  of  failure  but  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  do  so  in  order  to  increase  our  chances  of  success. 

One  thing  is  sure,  we  will  have  our  share  of  failures.  If  we  focus  on  the  failures, 
we  will  increase  the  potential  for  diverting  our  energies  to  "the  cult  of  can’t”.  Reha¬ 
bilitation  professionals  can  yield  to  the  temptation  to  look  at  the  complex  problems 
associated  with  placement  on  the  severely  handicapped  and  realistically  imagine 
disappointment  and  defeat.  We  can  subconsciously  set  in  motion  forces  of  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy.  If  we  repeatedly  imagine  failure  at  some  task,  e.g.,  being  unable 
to  place  the  handicapped,  the  prophecy  will  be  fulfilled  and  we  will  not  place  the 
handicapped.  Our  expectation  of  failure  becomes  reality. 
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But  we  know  we  can  be  successful.  For  all  handicapped  who  wish  to  be  given 
the  opportunity,  we  are  determined  that  it  shall  be  given.  This  is  our  arena  of  action; 
this  is  the  stage  where  we  live  out  our  professional  days.  In  a  continuing  real-life 
drama  we  join  battle  with  the  blindness  of  prejudice.  We  call  on  our  reserves  of 
resourcefulness  and  ingenuity  to  challenge  the  deafness  of  superstition  and  the 
myths  which  bedevil  the  handicapped.  Through  the  bit-by-bit  process  of  education, 
we  shall  erase  ignorance  and  enlist  the  support  of  others. 
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THE  ANATOMY  OF  PLACEMENT:  A  MODEL 


Paul  is  a  draftsman  who  has  progressed  through  three 
steps  in  state  employment  in  as  many  years.  He  is 
wheelchair-bound  with  sickle  cell  anemia. 

Jerry  is  employed  as  a  clerk  for  the  government. 

He  has  rheumatoid  arthritis. 

Perry  is  completing  an  apprenticeship  program  and 
has  established  a  good  work  record.  He  was  diagnosed 
as  a  borderline  schizophrenic. 

John  has  a  thriving  business  and  employs  several 
people.  He  is  a  quadriplegic. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  a  severely  handicapped  individual  is  in  a  self-sufficient 
work  situation  as  a  result  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services.  How  did  these  indi¬ 
viduals  become  productive  and  contributing  members  of  society? 

Each  had  a  creative  counselor  who  believed  in  the  client's  potentialities,  and 
worked  effectively  within  the  rehabilitation  process  to  generate  appropriate  solutions 
to  placement  problems.  Although  there  is  a  specific  point  when  the  counselor  and 
the  client  must  be  concerned  with  the  client's  actually  entering  the  labor  market, 
placement  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  discreet  or  separate  activity  which  occurs  after  all 
other  services  have  been  provided. 

From  referral  to  closure,  every  service  to  be  provided  according  to  the  indi¬ 
vidualized  written  rehabilitation  program  should  be  directed  toward  assisting  the 
client  to  obtain  suitable  employment.  From  the  initial  interview,  the  counselor 
should  be  actively  directing  his  attention  to  the  long  range  goal  of  placement. 
Securing  and  interpreting  vocational,  psychological,  social,  and  medical  data; 
counseling;  arranging  for  extended  evaluation;  and  other  services  are  all  activities 
to  help  the  client  become  economically  independent  through  meaningful  and 
satisfying  work.  This  shows  that  the  total  rehabilitation  process  is  a  placement 
process. 


Reinventing  the  Wheel 


The  placement  or  rehabilitation  process  can  be  compared  to  a  wheel  with  each 
client  so  unique  and  so  individual  that  the  wheel  must  be  reinvented  or  reconstructed 
to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  individual.  Each  spoke  in  the  wheel  can  be  equated 
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with  a  particular  service,  e.g.,  referral,  diagnosis,  training,  etc.  in  the  placement  process. 
The  client  is  the  hub,  and  the  counseling  relationship  is  the  rim  which  holds  it  all 
together.  Using  this  conceptualization,  it  becomes  apparent  why  it  is  essential  to  give 
adequate  attention  to  the  various  services  so  the  wheel  will  be  balanced.  A  balanced 
wheel  might  look  like  the  following: 


Illustration  1  —  A  Balanced  Wheel 


An  examination  of  several  unbalanced  wheels  might  help  us  understand  some  of 
the  problems  that  can  occur  in  placement. 

The  “disappearing  hub"  illustrates  overinvolvement  by  the  counselor.  The  coun¬ 
selor  arbitrarily  decides  what  is  “best”  for  the  client  by  making  the  major  decisions 
for  the  client. 


Illustration  2  —  Disappearing  Hub 
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The  “enlarged  hub"  depicts  the  case  in  which  the  counselor  has  assumed  very 
little  responsibility.  If  the  client  shows  initiative  and  enthusiasm,  the  counselor 
believes  that  somehow  the  client  will  rehabilitate  himself  and  find  his  own  job. 


A  variety  of  misshapen  wheels  can  result  from  inadequate  planning  to  meet 
client  needs.  For  example,  too  much  emphasis  on  training  and  too  little  emphasis 
on  job-seeking  skills  could  produce  a  well-trained  client  who  cannot  get  a  job 
because  he  cannot  get  through  the  initial  job  interview.  In  another  instance,  a  client 

can  possess  the  job  skills  and  the  ability  to  get  a  job  but  lacks  the  skills  necessary 

. 

for  job  retention. 


What  represents  a  balanced  wheel  for  one  client  cannot  be  generalized  to  other 
clients  since  each  client's  personal  wheel  must  be  formulated  with  all  needs  in  their 
proper  perspective.  This  is  why  the  wheel  must  be  reinvented  for  each  client  —  to 
assure  its  relevancy  to  that  client's  needs.  Let’s  look  at  the  various  parts  of  the 
wheel: 
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1.  The  Hub 


The  hub  or  nucleus  of  all  rehabilitation  activity  is  the  client.  Upon  entering  the 
rehabilitation  process,  all  clients  have  unbalanced  wheels,  but  each  has  his  own  profile 
of  strengths  and  weaknesses.  So,  it  is  essential  to  pay  careful  attention  to  each  factor 
or  spoke  in  order  to  make  sure  that  it  receives  the  proper  consideration  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  client.  In  this  way,  a  client's  own  personal  wheel  can  be  brought  into  balance. 
This  means  that  the  client  must  be  considered  as  a  whole;  that  all  of  his  needs  are 
accurately  assessed  so  that  proper  services  can  be  provided  in  accordance  with  the 
individualized  written  rehabilitation  program. 

2.  The  Outer  Rim 


The  counselor  is  the  outer  rim  —  the  point  of  interaction  between  the  client 
and  the  world  of  work.  The  counselor  assesses  the  nature  of  the  imbalance  and 
determines  what  services  are  necessary  to  put  the  wheel  into  balance.  There  is 
great  variation  and  diversity  in  the  services  or  spokes  that  must  be  provided  to 
each  client. 

The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  includes  provisions  for  increased  client  and 
counselor  interaction;  careful  planning  for  the  client  in  terms  of  measurable  objec¬ 
tives;  more  concern  for  client  rights  and  responsibilities;  and  greater  emphasis  on 
accountability.  Over  the  years  all  these  things  have  been  considered  by  rehabilitation 
counselors  as  a  part  of  good  casework  practice.  Thus,  this  increased  emphasis  on  the 
client  and  his  involvement  should  be  looked  on  as  Congress'  recognition  of  the  kinds 
of  services  that  conscientious  rehabilitation  counselors  have  always  provided  to  their 
clients,  many  of  them  severely  handicapped. 

The  legislation  mandates  that  counselors  will  have  to  include  more  of  this 
population  in  their  caseloads.  Although  these  severely  handicapped  clients  may, 
in  many  cases,  require  that  additional  time,  money  and  effort  be  expended  by  the 
counselor,  basically,  counselors  will  probably  not  do  anything  radically  new  and 
different.  Rather,  their  focus  on  the  severely  handicapped  will  result  in  a  more 
intense  effort  for  individual  clients  in  all  phases  of  the  rehabilitation  process. 

For  some  counselors  who  have  not  had  a  large  percentage  of  severely  handi¬ 
capped  in  their  caseloads,  this  may  demand  that  they  rethink  their  present 
approaches.  Additional  training  to  allow  them  to  work  more  effectively  with  these 
clients  may  also  be  required.  For  counselors  who  have  had  a  caseload  with  a  high 
percentage  of  severely  handicapped,  no  significant  change  in  their  role  is  anticipated. 

States  may  elect  to  expand  and  improve  services  to  the  severely  handicapped  by 
emphasizing  one  or  more  target  groups,  e.g.,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  or  the  spinal  cord 
injured.  In  this  case,  it  may  be  necessary  to  train  counselors  to  deal  with  these  specific 
groups.  For  example,  a  highly  successful  counselor  may  wish  to  work  with  the  deaf, 
but  he  is  unable  to  sign  and  would  need  special  training  in  this  area. 
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Each  counselor  will  need  to  look  at  his  own  caseload  —  and  his  projected  caseload. 
He  will  need  to  assess  his  own  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  and  compare  these  to 
the  needs  of  his  anticipated  caseload.  The  counselor  can  then  begin  to  plan  the  type 
of  additional  training  he  will  need  in  order  to  cope  with  the  demands  of  his  new  case¬ 
load. 


Counselors  should  also  be  aware  of  other  factors  that  influence  his  placement 
efforts.  For  example,  the  counselor’s  ability  to  provide  optimum  placement  services 
is  affected  by  the  amount  of  support  he  receives  from  the  state  VR  agency.  Additionally, 
the  impact  of  affirmative  action  will  add  a  new  dimension  to  placement  activities.  In 
reality,  all  counselors  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  pressures  which  may  or  may  not  be 
conducive  to  good  placement.  Thus,  ali  counselors  should  try  to  maximize  those 
influences  which  assist  their  efforts,  and  cope  with  those  that  are  beyond  their 
control. 

3.  The  Spokes 


The  spokes  are  the  services  delivered  to  the  client  which  balance  the  wheel.  The 
counselor  must  use  services  judiciously  in  accordance  with  the  individualized  written 
rehabilitation  program  to  achieve  that  balance.  Each  counselor  will  deliver  services 
differently  and  no  set  formula  exists  to  achieve  the  desired  outcome.  What  are 
necessary  services  cannot  be  defined  or  listed  as  any  service  that  contributes  to  the 
client’s  successful  entry  into  the  labor  market  is  a  necessary  service.  Do  not  overlook 
the  obvious. 
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KNOW  YOUR  TERRITORY;  KNOW  YOUR  PRODUCT 


Because  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  and  the  1974  Amendments,  employers 
are  now  required  to  examine  and  alter  any  practices  which  serve  as  barriers  to  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  handicapped.  Thus,  it  would  seem  that  placement  of  the  handicapped 
should  be  infinitely  easier  despite  the  fact  that  we  are  being  asked  to  rehabilitate  many 
individuals  who  only  last  year  were  considered  to  lack  potential  for  employment. 

Obviously  affirmative  action  programs  will  not  solve  all  our  problems.  We  cannot 
expect  our  clients  to  be  greeted  with  open  arms,  nor  can  we  expect  employers  to  do 
our  job  for  us.  The  best  we  can  hope  for  is  that  it  will  be  easier  to  get  our  foot  in  the 
door.  We  are  still  responsible  for  creating  an  attitude  of  acceptance  for  identifying 
and  overcoming  barriers,  and,  above  all,  ensuring  that  our  clients  are  adequately  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  the  needs  of  employers.  If  we  do  not  live  up  to  our  responsibilities,  we 
will  be  unable  to  fulfill  the  promise  we  have  made  to  clients,  to  ourselves,  and  to 
society  —  that  remunerative  employment  is  an  achievable  goal  for  handicapped  indi¬ 
viduals. 

Although  competitive  employment  is  the  ultimate  objective  of  our  efforts,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  employment  occurs  along  a  continuum  from  an  activity  center  to 
competitive  employment  in  business  or  industry.  Unless  we  maintain  competitive 
employment  as  the  ultimate  goal  it  may  become  easier  and  easier  to  rationalize  why 
our  clients  cannot  be  placed. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  overall  goal  of  placement  in  competitive  employment,  three 
sets  of  conditions  must  occur  simultaneously. 

(a)  Jobs  must  be  available. 

(b)  Clients  must  be  ready,  willing  and  able  to  work. 

(c)  Clients  and  employers  must  know  about  each  other  and  be  willing  to 
establish  a  relationship. 

A.  JOBS  MUST  BE  AVAILABLE 


Although  the  availability  of  jobs  is  dependent  upon  the  economic  health  of  the 
community  and  nation,  a  counselor  should  not  use  unemployment  as  a  rationalization 
for  not  placing  his  clients.  New  jobs  are  always  being  created,  employees  move,  retire 
or  die.  With  effort  and  creativity,  jobs  can  be  found.  Aside  from  the  usual  approaches, 
such  as  reading  want  ads,  using  the  job  bank,  contacting  friends  and  relatives,  have  you 
tried: 


1.  Reading  the  business  pages  of  the  newspaper  to  learn  which  companies 
are  expanding? 


' 
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2.  Contacting  community  planning  groups  to  learn  which  agencies,  hospitals, 
etc.  may  be  expanding? 

3.  Asking  clients  to  find  out  if  jobs  are  available  where  their  friends  and 
relatives  work? 

4.  Placing  ads  in  the  newspaper? 

5.  Mailing  listings  to  employers  describing  available  clients? 

6.  Contacting  trade  associations? 

7.  Reviewing  labor  market  reports  to  determine  which  occupations  have  the 
highest  turnover  rates? 

8.  Asking  mailmen,  bartenders,  barbers,  beauticians,  and  gas  station  operators 
if  they  know  of  anyone  in  the  area  who  may  be  hiring? 

9.  Keeping  in  contact  with  anyone  who  employs  people? 

10.  Asking  your  co-workers? 

1 1.  Maintaining  records  of  previous  employer  contacts? 

12.  Calling  employers  who  have  hired  clients  in  the  past? 

13.  Promoting  liaison  with  other  agencies  involved  in  placement? 

This  list  is  only  the  beginning.  It’s  up  to  you  to  add  approaches  and  ideas  which 
could  increase  employment  opportunities  for  your  clients. 

While  economic  health  is  critical,  it  is  not  the  sole  factor  influencing  the  demand 
for  workers.  Other  factors  are: 

1.  Changes  in  the  labor  market.  New  jobs  are  created  and  eliminated  every  day.  For 
example,  service  and  health  occupations  are  expected  to  require  more  and  more  workers 
in  the  future.  In  addition  to  what  you  learn  in  the  field,  one  way  to  keep  up  with  labor 
market  changes  is  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  resources  such  as: 

a.  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook 

b.  Business  magazines,  such  as  Forbes,  Fortune,  U.  S.  News  &  World 
Report 

c.  Business  sections  of  the  newspaper 

d.  Company  magazines  and  newsletters 

e.  Union  newspapers. 
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The  information  from  these  and  other  sources  with  which  you  are  familiar  can  provide 
information  to  assist  you  and  your  clients  to  develop  an  effective  placement  effort. 

2.  Labor  organizations.  Many  industries  have  closed  shops  where  only  union  members 
can  be  hired.  The  employer  can  hire  non-union  members  only  if  a  union  member  is  not 
available.  Other  employers  have  an  open  shop  and  can  hire  anyone,  but  the  employee 
must  join  the  union,  usually  after  thirty  or  sixty  days. 

The  affirmative  action  requirements  of  recent  legislation  may  affect  current  union 
practices  which  now  tend  to  exclude  many  handicapped.  Union  contracts  often  require 
new  employees  to  start  on  entry  level  jobs  which  tend  to  be  the  heaviest  and  dirtiest. 

After  an  employee  has  been  on  the  job  for  a  period  of  time,  he  can  bid  for  “easier” 
jobs.  This  practice  makes  it  difficult  to  place  some  clients,  particularly  those  with  severe 
handicaps. 

You  must  become  familiar  with  union  practices  in  your  area.  Talk  to  union  represen¬ 
tatives;  learn  how  they  feel  about  employment  for  your  clients,  and  ask  for  their  help. 

3.  Hiring  Practices.  As  part  of  your  placement  efforts,  it  is  essential  to  know  where 
jobs  are  available  and  to  identify  the  person  responsible  for  making  the  decision  on 
hiring.  In  small  companies,  this  person  is  generally  the  owner  of  the  company.  Perhaps 
the  reason  more  handicapped  are  placed  in  small  companies  is  that  the  decision  maker 
also  does  the  hiring. 

In  large  companies,  the  hiring  process  is  usually  more  complex.  Sometimes,  the 
personnel  department  has  final  responsibility  for  hiring.  In  other  companies,  personnel 
only  screens  and  the  decision  is  made  elsewhere.  The  company  doctor  may  be  the  one 
who  makes  the  decision,  especially  on  persons  with  disabilities.  In  any  event,  the 
process  must  be  understood  by  the  counselor  and  his  client. 

Whenever  you  try  to  develop  a  job,  first  find  out  who  has  the  responsibility  for 
making  the  final  decision  on  hiring.  This  is  the  person  you  must  influence  but,  in  the 
process,  be  careful  not  to  alienate  others  in  the  personnel  system.  Make  sure  those 
who  have  responsibility  for  screening  and  supervising  employees  are  on  your  side.  It 
is  important  to  keep  a  list  of  the  names  and  job  responsibilities  of  those  you  talk  to. 

B.  CLIENTS  MUST  BE  READY,  WILLING  AND  ABLE  TO  WORK 


The  decision  as  to  when  a  person  is  ready  for  employment  should  be  made  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  rehabilitation  process. 

Experience  has  shown  that  employers  hire  those  who: 

•  Have  the  basic  skills  required  for  a  job. 

•  Have  demonstrated  an  interest  in  working. 
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•  Can  get  to  the  job. 

•  Have  an  understanding  of  the  job  expectations. 

1.  Have  the  Basic  Skills  Required  for  a  Job.  Most  businesses  hire  on  three  skill  levels. 

The  first  to  be  hired  by  a  company  is  the  individual  who  is  trained  and/or  educated  to 
do  a  job,  has  experience  in  that  job,  and  can  do  that  job  again  for  the  employer.  When 
the  employer  is  not  able  to  find  an  individual  on  this  first  level,  he  may  go  to  the  one 
who  has  been  trained  or  educated  to  do  a  job  but  has  never  done  it.  In  the  event  he 
can  find  no  one  on  these  two  levels,  the  employer  may  then  hire  an  individual  who 
can  be  trained  to  do  the  job.  In  order  to  be  successful  in  finding  employment,  a  client 
should  be  on  one  of  these  three  levels. 

There  are  other  factors  which  must  be  considered  if  the  person  is  to  be  selectively 
placed.  These  include  the  analysis  and  matching  of: 

a.  Physical  ability. 

Does  the  job  require  lifting,  bending,  climbing,  etc.? 

Is  the  plant  dusty?  Noisy? 

Are  the  aisles  cluttered?  Covered  with  oil? 

Are  the  bathrooms  accessible? 

Are  there  steps? 

Where  is  the  lunchroom? 

How  far  from  the  busline? 

b.  Psychological  environment. 

Does  the  job  require  interaction  with  others? 

Is  there  tolerance  for  error? 

Does  the  job  require  initiative  and  independent  judgment? 

Is  the  supervisor  rigid  or  warm  and  accepting? 

Is  the  job  routine? 

How  many  procedures  are  required? 

Does  the  employee  do  the  same  job  all  day,  every  day? 

c.  Social  environment. 

Will  other  employees  accept  a  new  person? 

What  do  employees  talk  about  at  work  and  during  breaks? 

Will  the  client  have  to  participate  in  social  activities  after  working  hours,  e.g., 
bowling,  bridge? 
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2.  Have  Demonstrated  an  Interest  in  Working.  Other  than  simply  saying,  “I  want 
a  job”,  how  can  a  client  demonstrate  sufficient  interest  to  satisfy  an  employer?  Some 
possible  indicators  are: 

•  previous  work  history 

•  keeping  appointments 

•  appropriate  dress 

•  active  search  for  work 

•  going  to  all  job  interviews 

•  realistic  expectations  for  salary,  vacation  and  fringe  benefits 

•  basic  knowledge  of  the  employer’s  product 

•  basic  knowledge  of  what  the  job  entails 

•  ability  to  interact  with  others 

3.  Can  Get  to  the  Job.  Many  clients  have  serious  difficulty  securing  adequate  and 
reliable  transportation  to  and  from  work.  Suggestions  for  resolving  transportation 
problems  are  offered  in  the  community  resources  section  of  this  Guide.  A  good 
practice  is  for  the  counselor  to  go  to  the  work  site  using  the  same  mode  of  transpor¬ 
tation  his  client  will  use.  This  may  reveal  the  problems  which  must  be  dealt  with  to 
achieve  a  successful  placement. 

4.  Have  an  Understanding  of  the  Job  Expectations.  Many  clients,  particularly  those 
who  have  never  worked,  are  unaware  of  what  is  involved  in  work.  They  may  not  realize 
that: 

•  They  may  be  fired  if  they  do  not  show  up  on  a  rainy  day. 

•  The  foreman  and  other  employees  are  not  interested  in  last  night’s  therapy 

session  when  they  ask,  "How  are  you?” 

•  They  should  know  something  about  sports,  knitting  or  what  have  you,  so  they 

can  talk  to  co-workers. 

•  Co-workers  are  not  interested  in  hearing  about  their  problems. 

•  They  may  be  fired  because  they  cannot  get  along  with  others,  not  because  they 

do  not  have  the  skills  for  the  job. 

•  They  must  be  willing  to  go  out  with  the  "gang”  when  they  are  asked. 

•  The  deductions  from  their  paycheck  may  be  larger  than  they  anticipated. 

•  They  may  be  expected  to  join  the  union. 
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In  short,  the  prospective  employee  must  be  aware  of  and  helped  to  deal  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  are  characteristic  of  most  employment  settings  in  order  to  promote  job 
retention. 

Since  selective  placement  is  a  process  of  matching  the  physical,  psychological, 
technical  and  social  skills  of  a  client  to  a  job  it  is  evident  the  counselor  must  be  aware 
of  the  factors  listed  above  and  the  client’s  ability  to  meet  these  demands.  A  client’s 
previous  job  classification  may  not  actually  reflect  his  work  experience.  For  example: 

A  man,  aged  35,  was  referred  for  placement.  His  previous  work 
experience  was  as  a  carpenter.  He  was  a  paraplegic  as  a  result  of 
an  injury  to  his  back  while  working  on  a  construction  job. 

As  a  result  of  interviewing,  it  was  determined  that  while  this  indi¬ 
vidual  had  the  job  title  of  carpenter,  he  had  other  duties  not 
related  to  carpentry.  These  duties  consisted  of  his  serving  as  a 
"lead  man”,  supervising  four  or  five  other  carpenters.  He  main¬ 
tained  time  records  for  these  other  carpenters;  was  also  responsible 
for  an  inventory  of  the  amount  of  raw  materials  used  on  the  job, 
and  ordered  these  materials  so  an  ample  supply  was  available  to 
keep  his  group  working  at  all  times.  These  duties  were  in  addition 
to  his  actual  responsibilities  as  a  carpenter,  and  thus  were  a  part  of 
his  work  experience. 

This  individual  was  placed  as  an  inventory  control  clerk,  based 
upon  his  15  years  of  experience  in  inventory  control,  even  though 
his  job  title  was  carpenter. 

One  method  of  matching  job  demands  and  client  capabilities  is  to  use  a  chart 
which  will  show  the  client’s  abilities  in  relationship  to  job  requirements.  Such  a 
chart  could  also  help  to  identify  if  a  client  requires  additional  services  to  meet 
specific  job  requirements. 

C.  CLIENTS  AND  EMPLOYERS  MUST  KNOW  ABOUT  EACH  OTHER  AND  BE 

WILLING  TO  ESTABLISH  A  RELATIONSHIP 

It  is  the  employer  who  decides  if  he  wants  to  hire  a  client;  and  it  is  the  client  who 
decides  that  he  is  willing  and  able  to  work  for  that  employer.  This  relationship  can 
and  does  occur  without  the  intervention  of  a  third  person,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
severely  handicapped,  frequently  the  catalytic  effect  of  a  counselor  is  required. 

For  the  counselor  this  presents  the  ultimate  challenge  and  excitement  in  the 
rehabilitation  process  —  how  to  convince  both  employer  and  client  that  they  are 
suited  for  each  other. 

One  of  the  maxims  of  placement  is  that  the  employer  expects  to  know  the  facts 
about  a  client  and  he  expects  these  facts  to  be  true.  Some  counselors  feel  that 
employers  should  be  told  "the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth”. 
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Then  if  the  client  isn’t  hired,  it  is  because  the  employer  is  biased.  Other  counselors 
feel  that  the  employer  should  be  given  only  information  directly  relating  to  the 
client's  ability  to  do  the  job.  Whatever  your  approach,  it  is  essential  that  the  infor¬ 
mation  be  communicated  in  terms  that  the  employer  understands  and  accepts. 


Counselors  have  to  learn  how  to  translate  professional  rehabilitation  jargon 
into  English  and,  at  the  same  time,  translate  the  employers’  needs  into  terminology 
other  professionals  use.  For  example: 

Client  X  completed  a  battery  of  psychological  tests  which  revealed  that 

(1)  his  scores  on  a  test  of  mechancial  aptitude  place  him  at  the  85  percentile 
when  compared  to  Ethiopian  construction  workers; 

(2)  on  the  Pennsylvania  Bi-Manual,  when  compared  to  butter  wrappers  in 
Lima,  Ohio,  the  client  demonstrated  above  average  potential; 

(3)  while  the  client  appears  to  have  the  ability  to  learn,  his  IQ  score  is 
somewhat  depressed  as  a  result  of  a  high  degree  of  anxiety  which 
probably  resulted  from  a  lack  of  rapport  with  the  examiner; 

(4)  a  high  Pd  score  on  the  MMPI  suggests  that  the  client  cannot  relate  well 
to  people. 

Further,  the  social  worker  reported  that  evaluation  of  the  family  dynamics  indicates 
that  there  exists  a  sibling  rivalry  which  is  compounded  by  an  unresolved  oedipal  complex. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  client's  loss  of  vision  resulted  from  untreated  syphilis,  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  relate  well  to  women.  After  an  intensive  rehabilitation  program,  during  which 
the  client's  impulsive  behavior  was  controlled  through  a  combination  of  Transcendental 
Meditation  and  Behavior  Modification,  a  marked  improvement  has  been  noted  and  the 
client  is  now  ready  for  employment. 

Translated  into  terms  the  employer  understands,  the  counselor  can  simply  say  that 
the  client  can  work  on  the  assembly  line,  with  the  additional  statement  that  the  foreman 
should  give  him  a  little  mote  help  at  the  beginning  because  of  his  vision. 

Obviously,  this  is  an  oversimplification  which  still  may  result  in,  “Don’t  call  me, 

I’ll  call  you”.  The  point  is  that  there  are  ways  of  oeing  honest,  without  overwhelming 
the  employer  or  accentuating  factors  which  will  intensify  any  pre-existing  negative 
attidues  toward  the  handicapped.  The  counselor  is  the  communication  link  between 
rehabilitation  and  the  world  of  work,  and  he  should  describe  only  those  behaviors  which 
are  required  for  effective  performance  on  the  job,  not  provide  a  diagnosis  of  the  handicap. 
Behavioral  description  explains  how  the  person  functions,  while  diagnosis  offers  the  why. 


In  general,  employers  are  concerned  with  the  "how”  rather  than  the  "why.” 


. 
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What  does  the  counselor  say?  How  can  he  describe  a  condition  behaviorally? 
What  he  can  say  is  what  the  client  has  demonstrated.  Mr.  B  can  operate  a  drill  press 
despite  some  difficulty  in  walking  and  a  slight  tremor  when  reaching  for  an  object. or, 
even  though  Mr.  J  has  some  difficulty  speaking,  he  can  be  understood  if  one  listens. 
Miss  J  has  the  ability  to  file,  type  and  use  the  adding  machine.  Occasionally,  she  stares 
into  space  for  a  few  minutes  but  this  doesn't  affect  her  performance.  The  employer 
must  understand  that  the  handicapped  employee  may  function  by  doing  procedures 
a  little  differently  but  with  equal  effectiveness. 

This  brings  us  to  an  area  which  merits  caution  and  eternal  vigilance  —  the  use  of 
labels.  The  difficulties  which  labels  have  created  for  the  handicapped  are  mute  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  power  of  symbols.  Even  we  who  work  in  rehabilitation  casually  speak  of 
"the  blind”,  "the  deaf",  the  "CP",  the  “MR".  Often  the  only  word  we  use  to  describe 
all  the  facets  of  a  human  being  is  the  term  describing  the  function  that  is  impaired  or 
missing. 

The  potential  is  limitless  for  finding  words  and  combinations  of  words  which  will 
describe  the  strengths  and  capabilities  of  our  clients.  We  must  help  them  escape  labels. 

The  counselor  must  be  prepared  to  respond  to  the  oppostion  he  will  encounter  in 
placing  a  person  on  a  job.  One  common  stumbling  block  is  the  reluctance  of  the  first 
line  supervisor  to  accept  the  handicapped  individual  as  an  employee.  This  may  occur 
because  the  first  line  supervisor  expects  the  handicapped  employee  to  fail  and  that  he 
will  have  the  responsibility  for  firing  the  employee.  A  method  of  overcoming  this 
problem  would  be  to  offer  the  option  of  the  counselor  “covering  the  exit  interview" 
should  the  individual  not  work  out. 

The  counselor  must  be  sure  that  the  supervisors  of  the  handicapped  employees 
are  aware  of  the  limitations  and  not  only  the  capabilities  of  that  individual.  In  other 
words,  he  must  be  sure  that  there  are  no  surprises. 

The  question  of  acceptance  of  the  handicapped  by  fellow  employees  is  often 
raised  by  the  employer.  It  is  usually  the  case  that  within  a  period  of  several  weeks, 
fellow-employees  will  get  to  know  the  handicapped  employee  as  an  individual, 
frequently  overlooking  the  disability.  Counselor  reassurance  to  employers  along 
these  lines  is  usually  sufficient  to  overcome  this  objection.  In  any  event,  attitudes 
of  employees  at  the  job  should  not  be  overlooked  when  placement  is  being  explored. 

In  essence,  the  counselor  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  only  reason 
for  hiring  an  individual,  handicapped  or  not,  is  because  the  person  is  capable  of 
doing  the  job. 
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RESOURCES 

Minneapolis  Rehabilitation  Center,  "Job  Development  Reference  Manual",  1900 
Chicago  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55404. 

Minneapolis  Rehabilitation  Center,  "Job  Seeking  Skills  Reference  Manual",  1900 
Chicago  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55404. 

Terkel,  Studs,  "Working",  New  York:  Avon  Books,  1975. 
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BACK  ON  THE  RANGE  -  THE  COMMUNITY 

Integrating  Community  Resources  and  Client  Needs 

In  placement,  the  rehabilitation  counselor  should  consider  the  whole  individual. 

The  handicapped,  particularly  the  severely  handicapped,  usually  require  many  support 
services  to  be  successfully  rehabilitated  to  suitable  employment. 

There  are  four  major  interrelated  areas  that  reflect  the  needs  of  all  individuals, 
handicapped  or  not: 

1.  Vocational  and  Economic 

2.  Personal  and  Social 

3.  Life  Preservation 

4.  Civil  and  Political  Rights 

A  number  of  community  resources  exist  that  are  designed  to  provide  support  in  these  four 
areas.  The  counselor  should  use  these  resources,  as  appropriate  for  each  individual  client, 
throughout  the  rehabilitation  process  and  extending  into  post-employment. 

1.  Vocational  and  Economic 

Vocational  and  economic  independence  for  the  handicapped  comes  with  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  job  and  social  skills,  job  opportunities,  and  community  acceptance  as  a  wage 
earner.  Generally,  the  vocational  rehabilitation  agency  provides  for  this  need  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  community  agencies.  In  rehabilitating  the  handicapped,  the 
counselor  considers  the  following  broad  areas: 

a.  Use  of  appropriate  evaluation  services  to  determine  the  type  and  level 
of  employment  most  suitable  for  each  individual  client. 

b.  Elimination  of  gaps  in  learning  and  social  functioning. 

c.  Training  in  work  habits  and  attitudes. 

d.  Exploration  of  a  wide  range  of  occupations,  from  competitive  to  sheltered 
employment. 

e.  Placement  on  the  job,  matching  the  client  to  a  suitable  job  opening. 

f.  Post-employment  evaluation  to  assure  job  satisfaction  and  acceptable  work 
performance. 
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2.  Personal  and  Social 


An  integral  part  of  the  rehabilitation  process  is  a  concern  with  personal  and  social 
factors  as  they  affect  the  client’s  capacity  to  participate  in  the  world  of  work  and  retain 
employment.  The  counselor  can  use  the  following  examples  of  community  resources  to 
meet  some  of  these  needs: 

a.  Education:  Public  schools,  trade  schools,  private  tutoring,  community  colleges, 
etc. 

b.  Personal  and  Family  Counseling:  Religious  groups,  free  clinics,  planned 
parenthood,  community  centers  and  other  public  and  private  agencies. 

c.  Housing:  Group  homes,  advocacy  groups,  local  Housing  Authority,  subsi¬ 
dized  housing,  YMCA,  YWCA,  Welfare  Department  social  services. 

d.  Transportation:  Public  transportation,  taxis  (especially  Handicab),  volunteers, 
advocacy  groups. 

e.  Recreation:  Local  and  state  recreation  departments,  community  centers, 
parks,  zoos,  civic  and  religious  organizations,  and  private  businesses. 

The  agencies  or  organizations  providing  services  that  promote  personal  and  social 
independence  vary  from  community  to  community.  The  counselor  should  identify 
the  resources  in  his  locale  that  cover  these  needs. 

3.  Life  Preservation 

Life  preservation  is  a  primary  concern.  Those  institutions  and  organizations  con¬ 
cerned  with  this  area  are  usually  health  agencies,  including: 

a.  Hospitals 

b.  City  and  state  health  departments  and  clinics 

c.  Community  and  private  organizations  specializing  in  physical  and  mental 
health  services 

Since  the  nature  and  type  of  life  preservation  institutions  vary  in  different  settings, 
the  counselor  must  become  familiar  with  those  that  are  available  in  his  particular  setting. 

4.  Civil  and  Political  Rights 

As  a  result  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  handicapped  persons  are  accorded 
the  same  employment  rights  as  any  other  qualified  member  of  the  labor  force.  The 
handicapped  and  the  advocacy  groups  for  the  handicapped  should  become  familiar 
with  the  provisions  of  this  law.  Although  the  counselor  can  share  his  knowledge  of  the 
law,  other  resources  are  available  to  interpret  and  protect  the  legal  rights  of  the  handi¬ 
capped.  These  include: 
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a.  Legal  Aid  Society 

b.  Bar  Association 

c.  Individual  lawyers 

d.  Law  enforcement  personnel 

e.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 

f.  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 

Within  the  vocational  rehabilitation  agency,  the  handicapped  have  access  to  an 
administrative  review  and  fair  hearing  of  their  vocational  rehabilitation  program  of 
services.  However,  all  individuals  need  access  to  legal  advice  to  understand  and  protect 
their  rights.  The  counselor  should  be  able  to  provide  clients  with  appropriate  referral 
information. 


Working  with  community  agencies,  the  counselor  will  become  aware  of  organiza¬ 
tions  and  institutions  that  need  changing.  Whenever  possible,  he  should  become 
involved  in  attempts  to  upgrade  these  resources.  This  does  not  mean  that  counselors  can 
change  institutions  single-handedly.  For  example,  a  counselor  learns  that  architectural 
barriers  exist  to  the  Health  Department  offices  and  he  works  toward  construction  of  a 
ramp  to  make  this  resource  accessible  to  the  physically  handicapped.  Or,  in  a  small 
community  that  does  not  have  a  Legal  Aid  Society,  the  counselor  might  identify  a 
lawyer  who  would  give  of  his  time  to  help  the  handicapped  with  legal  problems. 

The  adult  who  is  severely  handicapped  must  function  within  the  organizations 
and  institutions  of  society.  These  organizations  and  institutions  are  established  to 
serve  ajj_ individuals  which  includes  the  severely  handicapped.  So,  organizations  and 
institutions  should  be  able  to  provide  services  or  programs  to  al_j_  citizens.  It  is  the 
counselors's  responsibility  to  help  handicapped  clients  use  these  resources,  and  to  help 
make  more  resources  available. 

Identifying  Agency  Resources  and  Services 

Because  of  the  number  of  agencies  and  the  variety  of  services  available,  counselors 
may  find  it  helpful  to  list  resources  and  identify  specific  services  provided  by  those 
resources.  A  suggested  approach  is  shown  in  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
Counselors  should  adapt  or  revise  this  according  to  their  own  needs,  since  the  table 
is  designed  merely  to  demonstrate  the  concept. 
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The  resources  listed  in  the  table  are  familiar  to  the  experienced  counselor.  However, 
there  are  probably  resources  in  his  community  that  the  counselor  has  not  identified  be¬ 
cause  institutions  change  through  expansion  or  contraction,  and  frequently  shift  focus. 
Therefore,  once  resources  are  identified,  sufficient  contact  should  be  maintained  to 
assure  service  availability.  Often  this  awareness  comes  as  the  counselor  works  with  the 
organization,  or  as  he  participates  in  community  projects  and  programs. 

Some  questions  a  counselor  might  consider  in  identifying  community  resources 

are: 

1.  Which  agencies  might  provide  a  service  needed  by  the  client(s)? 

2.  Which  agencies  might  be  encouraged  to  work  more  cooperatively  to  satisfy 
client  needs? 

3.  What  else  can  be  included  as  resources  and  services? 

4.  How  have  I  conveyed  my  willingness  to  work  with  other  agencies? 

5.  Does  my  client  understand  the  nature  and  method  of  referral  to  another 
agency  for  a  service? 

6.  Is  the  client  receptive  to  the  use  of  proposed  resources? 

7.  What  alternatives  are  open  to  the  client? 

8.  What  directories  or  catalogs  of  resources  might  I  use  to  broaden  my 
awareness  and  use  of  resources? 

9.  What  contacts  do  I  have  in  my  current  community  and  social  activities? 

10.  Am  I  willing  to  accept  speaking  engagements  at  local  clubs  and  organiza¬ 
tions?  If  so,  how  can  I  follow  up  on  these  to  develop  resources? 

11.  What  resources  can  my  client  think  of?  Which  of  these  might  be  more 
effectively  developed  by  the  client? 


Summary 

The  severely  handicapped  individual  must  function  within  the  confines  of  home, 
community,  and  job.  Within  each  of  these  areas  there  are  numerous  resources  that  can 
promote  lasting  rehabilitation.  The  counselor  should  know  what  resources  are  available 
to  him  and  integrate  these  into  the  rehabilitation  program  of  each  client.  The  extent 
of  these  resources  will  differ  in  every  community.  Therefore,  the  counselor  should 
identify  (sometimes  ferret  out)  and  assess  the  availability  of  resources  and  mesh  these 
with  client  needs. 
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The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  start  counselors  thinking  about  using  community 
resources.  The  hope  is  that  counselors  will  further  identify  these  resources  in  his 
community  and  organize  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  used  to  promote  the 
rehabilitation  of  his  client  vocationally,  socially  and  personally. 
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TABLE  1 


Community  Resources  and  Services 
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Note:  These  resources  are  listed  by  broad  categories.  If  counselors  elect  to  use  this  type  of 

table,  the  resources  and  services  should  be  identified  more  specifically.  Also,  following 
such  a  table,  a  list  of  addresses,  phone  numbers,  and  persons  to  contact  might  be  helpful. 
Services  listed  are  representative,  and  are  not  meant  to  cover  the  full  range  of  services 
that  might  be  offered. 
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SUPPLEMENT 

Community  Resources  and  Services 


Agency  Name 

and  Address 

Contact  Person 

Extent  of  Services 

Phone  No. 

6.1 


STRATEGIES  AND  TECHNIQUES 


Just  as  a  counselor  gathers  information  and  provides  rehabilitation  services  in 
accordance  with  client  needs,  so  should  placement  assistance  be  planned  and  provided. 
It  is  the  counselor's  responsibility  to  determine  the  amount  and  type  of  assistance 
needed. 

A  counselor  must  use  all  the  energy  and  imagination  possible  in  providing  place¬ 
ment  services.  There  is  no  “cookbook”  approach  to  placement  of  the  severely  handi¬ 
capped  —  attainment  of  suitable  employment  can  and  does  occur  in  many  ways. 
Nevertheless,  the  following  suggestions  have  been  successful  and  provide  systematic 
and  workable  guidelines  for  counselors. 

In  general,  there  are  two  basic  areas  a  counselor  should  address  in  placing  clients: 
(1)  assisting  clients  to  learn  job  finding  skills;  and  (2)  direct  counselor  involvement. 
Unless  these  two  components  are  implemented  to  the  extent  necessary,  the  counselor 
has  not  carried  out  his  placement  responsibility.  “To  the  extent  necessary”  will 
obviously  vary  from  client  to  client  and  may  be  viewed  as  a  continuum: 


Client  Places 
Self  With 
No  Counselor 
Assistance 


Client  Places 
Self  With  Some 
Counselor 
Assistance 


Client  &  Coun 
Are  Jointly 
Involved  in 
Placement 


Coun.  Assumes  Most 
Of  the  Responsibility 
in  Placement 


Coun.  Assumes 
All  of  the 
Placement 
Responsibility 


Most  clients  are  able  to  assume  some  responsibility  in  locating  employment,  and  most 
clients  need  counselor  assistance  in  placement  to  varying  degrees.  Consequently,  either 
extreme  of  the  continuum  should  apply  to  only  a  small  percentage  of  clients. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  placement  needs  of  all  severely  handicapped  indi¬ 
viduals  cannot  be  categorically  placed  on  the  right  side  of  the  continuum  nor  the 
placement  needs  of  the  non-severely  handicapped  categorically  placed  on  the  left. 

For  example,  a  totally  blind  client  who  graduates  from  college  and  arranges  for 
a  suitable  job  prior  to  graduation,  may  require  only  follow-up  services  to  insure  that 
employment  is  satisfactory.  Conversely,  a  young  person  with  a  diabetic  condition, 
who  has  below  average  intelligence,  is  quite  shy  and  dependent,  and  who  presents 
a  rather  unattractive  appearance  (not  classified  as  severely  handicapped),  would 
probably  require  significant  placement  involvement  of  the  counselor. 
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The  obvious  point  is  that  severely  handicapped  clients  should  not  be  automatically 
put  in  the  "difficult  to  place”  category,  and  the  non-severely  handicapped  cannot  be 
automatically  judged  as  presenting  few  placement  problems.  Individual  circumstances 
must  dictate  the  extent  of  involvement  in  each  case.  As  earlier  indicated,  the  wheel 
of  services  must  be  reinvented  for  each  client. 

It  is  emphasized  that  the  counselor  must  use  his  best  professional  judgment  in 
determining  the  type  and  amount  of  placement  assistance  necessary  to  effect  gainful 
employment.  Moreover,  the  client  and  counselor  are  the  hub  and  rim  in  planning 
placement  strategy;  they  in  turn  should  utilize  every  available  resource  (the  spokes). 

The  two  basic  placement  components  mentioned  above  will  now  be  considered 
in  more  detail. 


ASSISTING  CLIENTS  WITH  JOB  FINDING  SKILLS 

Most  clients  need  assistance,  in  varying  degrees,  with  the  following  placement 
activities: 

1.  How  and  where  to  look  for  work 

2.  How  to  complete  an  application  blank  and/or  resume 

3.  How  to  act  effectively  in  an  interview 

A  study  by  the  Minneapolis  Rehabilitation  Center  some  years  ago  revealed  that 
their  vocational  rehabilitation  clients  had  significant  difficulty  with  the  above 
activities.  (1)  Other  studies  have  shown  that  hiring  is  a  predominantly  subjective 
process.  The  chances  of  being  hired  are  directly  related  to  the  impression  that  is 
conveyed  in  the  application  process  and  the  employment  interview.  Since  most 
job  applicants  are  deficient  in  this  area,  the  client  who  is  provided  assistance  with 
job  finding  skills  has  a  significant  advantage  in  the  job  search. 

At  a  minimum,  the  counselor  should  assist  the  client  in  the  three  basic  areas 
mentioned  previously: 

1.  How  and  where  to  look  for  work  —  This  involves  the  common  and 
routine  activities,  such  as  reading  the  want  ads,  registering  with  public 
and  private  employment  agencies,  and  applying  to  as  many  employers 
as  possible.  But  this  is  only  a  beginning.  The  chance  of  locating  a 
job  is  enhanced  considerably  through  use  of  friends,  relatives,  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  acquaintances  who  often  have  specific,  inside  information 
which  is  so  essential  in  job  finding.  Approximately  80%  of  available 
jobs  are  not  publicized  —  the  "hidden  job  market".  (2) 
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2.  How  to  complete  an  application  blank  and/or  resume  —  Since  it  is  standard 
practice  for  employers  to  screen  applicants  by  requiring  them  to  complete 
an  application  blank  or  submit  a  resume,  it  is  imperative  that  clients  learn 
to  do  this  accurately  and  effectively.  Much  of  the  information  required  on 
an  application  form  and  resume  is  fairly  standard  and  it  should  be  easy  for 
the  counselor  to  assist  his  clients  with  this  activity. 

3.  How  to  act  effectively  in  an  interview  —  The  employment  interview  is 
usually  the  final,  and  often  the  most  important,  part  of  the  application 
process.  Clients  must  be  totally  prepared  for  this  step  or  all  their  other 
job  search  efforts,  no  matter  how  intense,  could  prove  futile.  Counselors 
should,  therefore,  assist  clients  in  dealing  with  the  following  points: 

a.  The  job  applicant  should  know  what  the  company  does,  the  kind  of 
jobs  they  have,  and  what  kind  of  people  they  hire.  Employers  tend 
to  hire  applicants  who  have  friends  or  relatives  employed  by  the 
company,  assuming  that  the  applicant  is  like  these  people  and  thus 

a  good  candidate.  If  friends  or  relatives  are  the  source  of  the  job 
lead,  the  applicant  should  attempt  to  obtain  as  much  information 
as  possible  about  the  job. 

b.  The  job  applicant  should  be  neat  and  clean,  and  wearing  clothes 
appropriate  to  the  type  of  work  being  sought.  The  applicant  should 
be  enthusiastic  about  the  company  and  be  specific  about  his  skills  in 
relation  to  the  job.  In  explaining  skills  and  abilities,  the  client  should 
emphasize  strengths  and  assets  in  a  positive  manner. 

c.  The  applicant  should  present  as  much  positive  information  as  possible 
during  the  initial  portion  of  the  interview.  Hiring  decisions  are  often 
made  during  the  first  few  minutes  of  the  interview.  Information 
which  might  be  considered  unfavorable  should  be  held  to  a  minimum 
and  be  supplemented  with  a  positive  statement  about  abilities  and 
interest. 

d.  The  applicant’s  answers  to  questions  about  disability,  job  history, 
institutionalization,  etc.  should  be  brief  and  stated  in  a  way  that 
relieves  the  employer's  concern.  For  example,  a  demonstration  of 
abilities  or  an  appropriate  statement  about  health  problems  may  be 
all  that  is  necessary  to  refute  an  employer’s  bias  about  disability. 

When  problem  areas  arise  in  the  interview,  the  applicant  should 
present  all  the  information  to  the  interviewer  at  once  and  in  a 
positive  way.  This  leads  to  a  better  impression  than  the  situation 
where  the  interviewer  has  to  ferret  out  negative  information  on  a 
piecemeal  basis. 
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e.  The  applicant  should  ask  additional  work-related  questions  and 
suggest  to  the  interviewer  that  follow-up  contact  will  be  made  as 
a  routine  part  of  his  job  search.  (3) 

The  counselor  should  help  clients  develop  a  positive  attitude  about  themselves 
and  towards  job  seeking  activities.  One  way  to  do  this  is  by  means  of  role  playing 
employment  interviews  either  on  a  one-to-one  basis  or  in  small  groups,  where  emphasis 
is  on  client's  assets. 

The  importance  of  job  finding  skills  cannot  be  overemphasized.  In  a  1972  study, 
McClure  concluded  that  persons  who  went  through  job  seeking  skills  training  obtained 
jobs  at  about  twice  the  rate,  in  about  half  the  time,  and  with  less  counselor  time  than 
those  who  did  not.  (4) 

DIRECT  COUNSELOR  INVOLVEMENT 

It  is  necessary  for  the  counselor  to  have  the  willingness  and  capability  to  be  active 
and  intercede  on  his  clients’  behalf.  This  usually  involves  employer  contacts. 

Too  often,  contacting  employers  has  been  regarded  by  counselors  as  unprofessional, 
unnecessary,  threatening,  and  time-consuming.  As  long  as  this  important  activity  is 
viewed  in  this  manner,  placement  services  will  be  less  than  adequate.  If  counselors  can 
view  employer  contacts  as  an  activity  that  will  provide  a  significant  service  to  clients 
and  if  they  are  willing  to  undertake  this  important  challenge,  placement  for  severely 
handicapped  clients  is  likely  to  occur. 

The  following  five-step  process  is  suggested  as  a  general  guide  in  contacting  employers. 
These  steps  apply  whether  contact  is  being  made  on  behalf  of  a  specific  client,  or  for 
purposes  of  developing  and  identifying  jobs  for  handicapped  people,  or  for  making 
selective  placements. 

1.  Pre-Contact  Planning 


The  counselor  should  organize  a  plan  of  action  prior  to  making  an  employer 
contact.  If  it  is  the  first  contact,  the  counselor  should  obtain  as  much  information 
about  the  employer  as  possible.  This  may  include: 

a.  kind  of  products  or  services 

b.  local  plant  or  a  branch 

c.  seasonal  trends 

d.  number  of  employees 

e.  hiring  practices 
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f.  turnover  rate 

g.  union  or  non-union 

h.  key  personnel  with  hiring  authority  and/or  the  decision  maker 

i.  entrance  requirements 

j.  company’s  future  outlook 

This  information,  along  with  lists  of  employers  in  the  community,  can  be  obtained 
routinely  from  local  sources,  such  as: 

a.  Employment  Service 

b.  Chamber  of  Commerce 

c.  State  Industrial  Guide 

d.  State  Apprenticeship  Council 

e.  Acquaintances  who  might  be  familiar  with  a  given  industry  or  firm. 

Based  on  this  pre-contact  information,  the  counselor  should  try  to  anticipate  the 
employer's  needs  and  the  kinds  of  objections  that  might  be  raised  to  employment  of 
the  handicapped.  Then  the  counselor  should  develop  a  specific  plan  for  dealing  with 
these  issues  in  the  employer’s  interview.  For  example,  if  turnover  is  a  problem  for 
the  employer,  the  counselor  should  explain  how  he  might  assist  the  employer  with 
better  job  retention.  A  current  need  that  is  common  among  most  employers  is 
satisfying  affirmative  action  requirements.  A  rehabilitation  counselor  is  in  an  excellent 
position  to  assist  the  employer  in  this  area.  By  gathering  specific  information  prior  to 
the  employer  contact,  the  counselor  is  in  a  much  better  position  to  talk  in  specific  and 
relevant  terms  with  the  employer. 

2.  Approach 


In  putting  his  plan  into  action,  the  counselor  is  able  to  present  logical  reasons 
for  hiring  the  handicapped.  Marketing  analysts  say  there  are  five  cognitive  steps  one 
must  progress  through  with  the  customer  in  order  to  sell  a  product:  attention, 
interest,  conviction,  desire,  and  action.  If  a  counselor,  in  his  preplanning,  has 
identified  a  specific  need(s)  of  the  employer,  the  counselor  may  get  his  attention. 
With  this  the  counselor  has  a  much  better  chance  of  talking  with  an  interested 
employer.  In  establishing  a  relationship  with  an  employer  who  is  convinced  the 
rehabilitation  agency  can  assist  in  filling  his  need(s),  the  counselor  has  created 
the  desire  to  follow  through  with  action. 
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3.  Job  Selection 

During  this  phase,  the  counselor  is  concerned  with  matching  the  client  to  a  specific 
job.  A  necessary  component  of  this  is  the  counselor's  knowledge  of  jobs.  In  some 
instances,  this  knowledge  may  not  be  sufficient  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  coun¬ 
selor  to  do  job  analysis.  Combining  knowledge  of  the  client’s  abilities  with  the  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  job  analysis,  the  counselor  will  be  able  to  match  client  and  job. 
Sometimes,  the  client's  functional  capacity  necessitates  modification  of  the  work 
situation  to  enable  the  client  to  do  the  job. 

Job  analysis  is  the  identification  of  basic  physical  and  technical  requirements  of 
a  job  or  selected  jobs  based  on  the  client(s)  being  placed.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
counselor  have  specific  training  in  job  analysis  to  study  jobs.  What  is  required  is  a 
mental  analysis  of  five  questions: 

a.  What  does  the  worker  do? 

b.  How  does  he  do  it? 

c.  Why  does  he  do  it? 

d.  What  skills  are  required? 

e.  Are  there  alternative  methods  for  doing  the  job? 

In  analyzing  jobs  for  the  severely  handicapped,  accessibility  and  job  modification 
requirements  may  require  technical  assistance  from  other  disciplines,  such  as  engineering, 
occupational  therapy,  etc.  (Sample  job  analysis  forms  are  included  in  Appendix  B.) 

4.  Post-Employment 

The  counselor  should  make  clear  to  the  employer  that  whatever  assistance  is 
needed  will  be  rendered.  This  may  involve  counseling,  additional  tools,  job  modifi¬ 
cation  suggestions  —  whatever  is  necessary  to  maintain  productive  employment.  The 
employer  should  also  be  informed  that  the  counselor  will  assist  in  removing  client 
from  the  job  if  appropriate  and  necessary.  This  post-employment  service  is  important 
to  help  convince  employers  that  it  is  in  their  best  interests  to  utilize  rehabilitation 
personnel  in  filling  their  manpower  needs.  Post-employment  services  also  serve  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  contact  with  the  employer  looking  toward  future  client 
placements. 


EMPLOYER  CONTACT  HINTS 

The  following  are  examples  of  areas  that  the  counselor  can  discuss  with  employers: 

1.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  handicapped  people,  if  suitably  placed,  compare 
favorably,  and  often  more  favorably,  than  the  non-handicapped  in  the  areas 
of  safety,  job  performance,  Workmen's  Compensation  insurance  costs, 
attendance,  and  job  stability  —  (See  Table  at  end  of  this  chapter). 
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2.  In  referring  clients  for  employment,  the  counselor  is  prepared  to  provide 
the  employer  with  more  definitive  information  than  he  routinely  could 
obtain  on  most  hires. 

3.  The  employer  should  be  provided  factual  information  about  the  client 
in  as  positive  a  manner  as  possible.  The  specific  information  provided 
must  comply  with  ethical,  agency  and  legal  requirements. 

4.  The  counselor  can  assist  the  employer  in  fulfilling  affirmative  action  and 
equal  employment  opportunity  requirements  by  referring  clients  for 
positions  which  are  compatible  with  their  capabilities. 

5.  The  counselor  is  ready  to  receive  referrals  from  employers  of  individuals 
who  are  presently  employed  but  who  are  having  job  difficulties  because 
of  a  medical  or  psychological  problem. 

6.  Since  employers  are  ultimately  concerned  with  making  a  profit,  the 
counselor  should  focus  on  this  in  placing  clients.  He  should  stress  such 
things  as  helping  the  employer  with  his  manpower  problems,  referring 
clients  who  are  productive  workers,  and  helping  him  meet  affirmative 
action  requirements. 

7.  The  counselor  should  make  clear  to  the  employer  that  he  represents  an 
established  and  respected  program.  Moreover,  the  agency's  objectives 
are  clear  —  helping  people  become  productive  workers  and  taxpayers. 

Most  employers  are  impressed  with  this  fact. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  not  all  employers  will  need  the  same  kinds  of 
information  so  it  is  necessary  for  the  counselor  to  determine  what  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed  with  individual  employers. 

OTHER  TECHNIQUES 

The  following  techniques  have  been  used  successfully.  You  may  want  to  add 
others. 

1.  A  periodic  mailing  to  selected  employers.  This  would  include  a  list  of  selected 
clients  with  very  brief  resumes  giving  the  employer  basic  information  about 
available,  job-ready  clients.  In  some  areas,  this  has  been  done  as  a  joint 
effort  between  Employment  Service  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 


2. 


Spot  radio  and  TV  announcements  to  publicize  the  availability  and  capabilities 
of  a  given  client  or  clients. 
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3.  Addressing  service  groups.  This  can  be  an  effective  means  of  reaching 
employers  or  acquaintances  of  employers  who  might  assist  in  the  place¬ 
ment  of  clients.  When  a  group  is  addressed,  it  is  a  good  technique  to 
make  reference  to  several  job-ready  clients  who  are  experiencing  difficulty 
in  finding  employment.  This  helps  to  enlist  their  assistance,  which  many 
service  groups  and  individuals  are  eager  to  do. 

4.  Enlisting  the  aid  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  can  serve  a  dual  purpose. 

It  can  assist  you  in  learning  the  industrial  and  business  trends  in  the 
community  as  well  as  information  on  new  businesses  moving  into  the 
area.  The  Chamber  can  also  assist  in  public  relations  through  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  efforts  of  rehabilitation. 

5.  The  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission  has  a  procedure  where  severely 
handicapped  persons  may  be  employed  in  a  given  position  through 
an  “excepted'’  appointment.  The  Commission  will  accept  a  certifi¬ 
cation  by  a  rehabilitation  counselor  that: 

a.  the  client  is  capable  of  performing  the  duties  of  the  position; 

b.  the  client  is  physically  able  to  do  the  work  without  undue 
hazard  to  himself  or  others; 

c.  the  client  is  socially  competent  to  maintain  himself  in  a  work 
environment. 

Over  3,000  severely  handicapped  persons  have  been  placed  in  Federal 
employment  through  this  noncompetitive  channel. 

6.  On-the-job  evaluations  (OJE)  and  on-the-job  training  (OJT)  are  excellent 
tools  to  encourage  employers  to  hire  the  handicapped.  If  used  appro¬ 
priately,  OJE  and  OJT  tend  to  eliminate  the  risk  factor  for  both  client, 
employer,  and  agency. 

7.  In  the  case  where  a  client’s  productivity  is  questioned,  the  minimum 
wage  waiver  may  be  utilized  to  give  the  client  an  opportunity.  The 
minimum  wage  waiver  can  be  used  by  a  counselor  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  a  trial  work  period  which  otherwise  might  not  be  possible. 

This  technique  can  often  be  combined  with  OJE  and  OJT. 

8.  Employers  can  be  invited  to  visit  rehabilitation  facilities  for  the 
purpose  of  becoming  more  familiar  with  the  rehabilitation  program 
and  with  handicapped  individuals. 
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TABLE  2 


Source 

Job  Performance 

Attendance 

Safety 

Insurance  Costs 

Bendix  Corporation 

Report  on  6,500 

impaired  workers 

Good 

Good 

Good  to 

excellent 

No  special 
insurance 
problems 

Bureau  of  Labor 

Statistics 

A  survey  comparing 

1 1,000  impaired 
workers  with  18,000 
unimpaired  workers 

Better 

Productivity  rate: 
impaired  101 
unimpaired  100 

Fair 

Days  absent  rate: 
impaired  3.8 
unimpaired  3.4 

Better 

Major  injury 
rate: 

impaired  8.9 
unimpaired  9.5 

Fear  of  higher 
costs  largely 
unfounded 

E.  1.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co. 

A  study  of  1,000 
handicapped  workers 

Average  or  better 

81  percent  of 
impaired  rated 
average  or  better 

Average  or  better 

86  percent  of 
impaired  rated 
average  or  better 

Better 

98  percent 
of  impaired 
rated  average 
or  better 

No  increase  in 
compensation 
costs.  No  injuries 
reported. 

National  Industrial 
Conference  Board 

A  survey  of  242  firms 

Good 

Good 

Good 

No  increase  in 
compensation 
costs. 

A  pilot  study  of 
employment 
practices 

A  survey  of  1 1 1  very 

large  companies  by 

the  booklet’s  sponsor 

Good 

93.5  percent  of 
impaired  rated 
average  or  better 

Good 

91.5  percent  of 
impaired  rated 
average  or  better 

Average  or 

better 

Accidents: 

90.4  percent 
of  impaired 
rated  average 
or  better 

Lost  time: 

86.2  percent 
rated  average 
or  better 

U.  S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce, 

National  Association 
of  Manufacturers 

A  study  of  279  firms 

Good 

Better 

than  unimpaired 

Better 

work  habits 
than  unim¬ 
paired 

Just  under  90 
percent  of 
employers 
reported  no 
effect  on  costs. 

Source:  President’s  Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped 
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THE  LAW  IS  THE  LAW:  GOOD,  BAD  OR  INDIFFERENT 


The  law  affects  you,  as  a  rehabilitation  counselor,  a  great  deal  more  than  it  does 
other  professionals. 

The  roles,  responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  State-Federal  vocational  rehabilitation 
counselor  are  legislatively  determined,  and  change  as  the  law  changes.  The  sum  and 
substance  of  what  a  counselor  is  and  does  is  determined  by  individuals  who  might,  or 
might  not,  be  aware  of  the  needs,  circumstances,  and  difficulties  involved  in  working 
with  the  handicapped. 

When  a  new  law,  or  a  revision  of  an  existing  one,  is  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President,  the  department  responsible  for  its  implementation  develops 
guidelines  as  well  as  rules  and  regulations  which  interpret  the  sections  of  the  law  and 
the  intent  of  Congress.  When  these  guidelines  and  rules  and  regulations  are  approved, 
they  are  published  in  the  Federal  Register,  as  well  as  being  sent  to  all  the  state  agencies. 
The  state  agencies  then  develop  procedures  and  policies  based  on  the  guidelines  and 
rules  and  regulations. 

By  the  time  the  revised  or  new  procedures  filter  down  to  the  counselor  (You), 
it  seems  as  though  arbitrary  changes  on  procedure,  approach  and  what  can  or  cannot 
be  done  by  the  counselor  are  imposed  by  the  “administrators.”  Although  it  might 
appear  that  way,  the  fact  that  vocational  rehabilitation  is  a  legislatively  determined 
field  continues  to  come  back  to  haunt  us.  The  chain  of  command  is  quite  clear  — 
and  it  always  begins  with  the  Congress. 

THE  FEDS 

In  1920,  with  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Fess  Act  (P.L.  66-236),  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  began.  It  had  no  history,  no  guidelines,  and  no  theoretical  basis  for 
service  delivery  or  for  an  approach.  This  Act  provided  for  a  limited  number  of  what 
was  called  "vocational  rehabilitation  services”  to  the  physically  handicapped;  the 
mentally  handicapped  were  excluded.  World  War  I  provided  the  impetus  for 
P.  L.  66-236. 

Four  services  were  delineated  in  the  Act:  vocational  training,  counseling, 
prostheses,  and  job  placement.  This  limited  number  of  services  remained  as  the 
only  ones  available  until  an  expansion  occurred  in  1943.  Thus,  for  23  years,  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  counselor  was  severely  handicapped  with  respect  to  the 
services  which  could  be  provided. 
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In  1936,  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  (P.  L.  74-732)  authorized  the  states  to  license 
qualified  blind  persons  to  operate  vending  stands  in  Federal  buildings.  Subsequently  the 
locations  of  the  vending  stands  have  been  expanded  to  include  non-Federal  buildings. 
Although  this  Act  specified  the  blind  as  operators  of  the  vending  stands,  the  categories 
of  clients  qualified  to  receive  vocational  rehabilitation  services  remained  restricted. 

In  1943,  the  passage  of  P.  L.  78-113,  referred  to  as  the  Barten-LaFollete  Act, 
significantly  changed  the  entire  field  of  vocational  rehabilitation.  The  clients,  the  services, 
the  available  money  and  the  meaning  of  vocational  rehabilitation  changed.  It  expanded  so 
that  the  clients  could  be  furnished  any  services  deemed  necessary  to  prepare  the  client  for 
employment.  For  the  first  time,  the  mentally  ill  and  the  mentally  handicapped  were 
included  as  bona  fide  recipients  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services. 

Funds  were  made  available  to  provide  clients  with  medical,  surgical  and  other  physical 
restoration  services  required  to  eradicate  or  alleviate  their  disabilities.  The  authorized  ser¬ 
vices  included  surgery  and  therapeutic  treatment,  hospitalization,  transportation,  occu¬ 
pational  licenses,  tools  and  equipment,  prosthetic  devices,  maintenance  during  training  and 
other  goods  and  services.  Under  this  law,  the  separate  state  agencies  established  to  serve  the 
blind  first  came  into  the  Federal/State  vocational  rehabilitation  program. 

Another  milestone  in  the  growth  of  the  legislative  basis  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
occurred  in  1954  with  the  passage  of  P.  L.  83-565,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Amend¬ 
ments  of  1954.  Now,  funds  were  available  for  training  grants  to  train  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  counselors  themselves.  Also  included  in  this  Act  were  funds  for  the  alteration 
or  expansion  of  existing  rehabilitation  facilities  and  workshops. 

Things  continued  apace  for  another  11  years  until  P.  L.  89-333  when  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Amendments  of  1965  broadened  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
again.  Now  it  was  legal  to  provide  75%  Federal  funding,  build  new  facilities  with  Federal 
support,  and  provide  extended  evaluation  to  the  clients.  An  individual  falling  under  one 
or  more  of  15  categories  of  disability  was  able  to  receive  up  to  18  months  of  extended 
evaluation  to  determine  their  rehabilitation  potential.  If  a  client  had  any  disability  other 
than  those  15,  six  months  was  the  limit  for  evaluation. 

Things  were  moving  more  quickly  now  as  there  was  only  a  three-year  hiatus  before 
the  law  was  again  changed.  P.  L.  90-341  (1968)  amended  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  by  extending  the  basic  programs  and  establishing  a  new  program  of  vocational  eval¬ 
uation  and  work  adjustment  to  serve  the  disadvantaged  as  well  as  the  handicapped. 

P.  L.  93-112,  the  Rehabilitation  Act,  as  amended,  is  the  current  legislation 
under  which  all  the  rules,  regulations,  and  guidelines  are  developed.  This  Act  changed 
the  basic  focus  so  that  the  most  severely  handicapped  are  the  priority  category  of 
clients.  A  major  section  of  the  Act,  for  the  purposes  of  this  document,  is  that  a  greater 
emphasis  is  on  job  placement  activities.  Thus,  we  have  come  full  circle  —  the  original 
Act  of  1920  had  job  placement  as  one  of  the  major  services  and  now,  the  Act  of  1973 
returns  job  placement  as  a  major  activity. 
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Another  major  section  of  the  Act  with  enormous  implications  for  job  placement 
is  Title  V,  Miscellaneous.  This  Title  of  the  Act  contains  five  sections,  which  are: 

Section  501,  Employment  of  Handicapped  Individuals,  deals  with  developing 
affirmative  action  programs  for  employment  of  the  handicapped  in  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  government,  and  is  administered  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

Section  502,  Architectural  and  Transportation  Barriers  Compliance  Board, 
establishes  within  the  Federal  government  a  Board  which  will  deal  with  architectural, 
transportation  and  attitudinal  barriers  confronting  handicapped  individuals,  particu¬ 
larly  with  respect  to  public  buildings  and  facilities,  surface  transportation  and  resi¬ 
dential  and  institutional  housing. 

Section  503,  Employment  under  Federal  Contracts,  establishes  an  affirmative 
action  program  covering  recruitment,  hiring,  transfer  and  promotion  of  handicapped 
workers  by  employers  who  have  received  a  government  contract  exceeding  $2,500. 
This  Section  is  administered  by  the  Department  of  Labor  through  its  Employment 
Standards  Administration. 

Section  504,  Nondiscrimination  under  Federal  Grants,  covers  organizations 
having  Federal  grants  (as  opposed  to  contracts)  and  requires  the  establishment  of 
nondiscrimination  programs  regarding  employment  of  the  handicapped.  This  section 
applies  to  most  schools  and  colleges,  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  facilities,  state  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  agencies,  and  others  which  are  recipients  of  Federal  funds. 

Title  V  is  new;  so  new  that  the  Guidelines  and  regulations  have  not  yet  been 
prepared.  This  Guide  could  not  wait  for  the  development  and  distribution  of  the 
documents.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  you  to  take  the  responsibility  for  com¬ 
pleting  this  section  and  keeping  it  up  to  date. 

This  brief  historical  trip  through  the  legislative  wanderings  is  presented  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  vocational  rehabilitation  counselor  must  be  aware  of 
the  laws  in  order  to  do  an  effective  job.  Normally,  disciplines  are  continually 
evolving  and  growing  with  the  development  of  their  conceptual  base,  method¬ 
ologies,  and  approaches.  Vocational  rehabilitation,  however,  is  alone  of  all  the 
disciplines  in  being  the  recipient  of  periodic  and  abrupt  legislative  mandates 
which  define  its  parameters.  Therefore,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  redundant, 
know  the  law:  good,  bad  or  indifferent. 

THE  STATES 

The  United  States  is  composed  of  50  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
four  territories  (Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa). 

Thus,  there  are  55  different  state  level  laws  dealing  with  vocational  rehabilitation. 
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At  times  they  appear  consistent  with  one  another,  but  more  frequently  they  tend  to 
be  quite  different.  They  are  different  with  respect  to  where  vocational  rehabilitation 
is  placed  administratively  in  the  departments  of  state  government  (within  education, 
or  human  resources,  or  alone,  or  with  the  blind  agency,  or  within  the  health  depart¬ 
ment,  etc.).  This  placement  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  agency  affects  the  funding 
and  the  process  of  service  delivery. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  Guide  to  present  each  of  the  55  state  level  laws. 
Therefore  we  suggest  you  obtain,  read  and  keep  your  particular  state  law  in  this 
notebook  for  ready  reference. 


LOCAL 

The  problem  is  confounded  and  compounded  as  there  are  at  least  2,500  counties 
in  the  United  States.  Each  has  its  own  law  concerning  service  delivery  to  the  citizenry. 
Add  to  that  the  various  city  ordinances  which  might  be  concordant  or  dissonant  with 
the  county,  state,  or  Federal  laws.  Counselor,  it's  a  mess!!! 

OTHER  LEGAL  HASSLES 

Many  laws  exist  which  are  not  specifically  related  to  vocational  rehabilitation 
itself,  as  were  those  mentioned  earlier.  These  other  kinds  of  laws  are  peripheral  to, 
but  clearly  impinge  on  the  job  development  and  job  placement  activities  for  the 
client.  For  example,  Workmen’s  Compensation  laws  differ  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Some  might  be  severely  restrictive  and  bottlenecks  in  your  attempts  at 
job  placement.  Others,  of  course,  might  be  extremely  supportive  of  such  activities. 
Allied  with  this  is  the  concept  of  Second  Injury  Laws.  It  is  important  for  you  to 
know,  for  your  locality,  the  existence,  nature,  and  extent  of  either  or  both  kinds 
of  laws. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  statutes  and  the  Affirmative  Action 
programs  in  your  locality  should  be  able  to  assist  in  job  placement  activities. 

Although  there  is  a  Federal  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  law,  it  is  necessary 
for  you  to  be  aware  of  whatever  state  laws  or  local  ordinances  exist.  Failure  to 
know  “what’s  available”  under  the  law,  might  mean  the  difference  between  a 
successful  and  non-successful  placement. 

It  is  extremely  desirable  to  know  the  various  laws  affecting  the  employment 
of  people.  For  example,  the  minimum  wage  laws  of  the  various  states  might 
differ,  significantly,  from  the  Federal  Minimum  Wage  Law.  Occupations  included 
in  one  may  be  exempt  in  the  other.  In  some  areas  there  are  provisions  for  the 
waiver  of  minimum  wage  levels  if  the  employee  is  handicapped.  Also,  in  some 
wage  and  hour  laws  there  are  restrictions  placed  on  various  classes  or  categories 


of  employees  either  by  age  or  sex  or  by  the  kinds  of  work  which  can  be  performed. 
There  are  even  some  restrictions  concerning  the  employee.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
for  the  counselor  who  is  involved  in  job  placement  activities  to  be  aware  of  the 
various  Department  of  Labor  laws  on  the  national,  state  and  local  levels.  A  general 
resource  for  these  laws  is  usually  a  local  workshop  —  sheltered  or  not  —  as  they 

usually  have  to  operate  in  compliance  with  the  Department  of  Labor  rules  and 
regulations. 

Two  other  Federal  organizations  are  also  involved  in  the  work  arena.  They  are 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Commission  and  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration.  The  decisions  rendered  by  these  two  agencies  might  also 
bear  heavily  on  what  you  might  be  able  to  accomplish  with  a  client. 

Many  other  people-oriented  kinds  of  programs,  based  on  legislation,  such  as  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act,  might  possibly  be  better  viewed  as 
resources  rather  than  competition.  Check  the  law,  your  client  might  meet  the 
requirements  for  inclusion  in  these  programs. 
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PRIME  STUDY  GROUP  RECOMMENDATIONS 


1.  Rehabilitation  agencies  and  facilities  must  place  greater  emphasis  on  placement 
services  beyond  having  a  policy  statement  that  counselors  are  responsible  for 
placement. 

a.  Job  seeking  skills  programs  and  training  be  initiated. 

b.  Placement  training  for  counselors  —  not  a  one  time  effort  but  an 
on-going  activity. 

c.  Provide  placement  assistance  and  support  for  counselors  who  work 
with  the  severely  handicapped. 

2.  Rehabilitation  personnel  should  make  a  concerted  effort  to  assist  each  state 
government  in  establishing  and  implementing  hiring  policies  for  the  handicapped 
similar  to  those  in  effect  in  the  Federal  government. 

3.  States  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  and  implement  programs  with  industry 
using  some  of  the  innovative  techniques  already  proven  successful  in  the  Projects 
with  Industry  programs. 

4.  State  agency  personnel  should  encourage  and  promote  additional  legislation 
which  will  facilitate  placement  of  the  severely  handicapped. 

5.  States  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  and  implement  more  programs  for  the 
homebound. 

6.  Placement  should  be  included  as  an  integral  part  of  the  rehabilitation  coun¬ 
selor’s  job  description. 

7.  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  should  study  the  implications  of 
negative  incentives  of  subsidized  benefit  programs,  e.g.,  SSI  and  SSDI,  to 
reduce  the  barriers  to  placement. 

8.  A  clearinghouse  for  placement  information  be  established  and  maintained. 

9.  This  placement  Guide  be  further  refined  and  developed  after  a  year’s 
experience. 
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APPENDIX  A 
An  Innovative  Approach 

Job  Finding  Club:  A  Group- Assisted  Program 
for  Obtaining  Employment 

The  job  finding  club  project,  developed  by  Dr.  Nathan  Azrin  of  the  Center  of 
Human  Development,  Carbondale,  Illinois,  was  an  experimental  study  to  determine 
if  participants  in  a  job  counseling  program  would  obtain  employment  more  effi¬ 
ciently  than  other  job  seekers  could  by  their  own  efforts.  A  counseling  program 
was  developed  which  combined  many  of  the  usual  job  seeking  techniques  with 
several  distinctive  procedures.  The  effects  of  the  program  were  experimentally 
compared  with  the  efforts  of  a  matched  group  of  job  seekers  who  did  not  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  counseling  program. 

After  two  months  in  the  program,  90  percent  of  the  job  seekers  obtained 
employment  compared  to  55  per  cent  for  those  not  in  the  program.  In  addition, 
counseled  employees  secured  jobs  faster,  at  higher  skill  levels,  and  at  higher 
salaries  than  the  non-counseled. 

The  job  finding  club  is  based  on  the  belief  that  job  finding  requires  a  number 
of  complex  skills  which  can  best  be  learned  in  a  structured  and  continuing  learning 
situation  until  a  job  is  secured.  The  program  is  geared  to  provide  assistance  to 
participants  in  all  areas  believed  to  influence  securing  employment.  These  areas 
include  transportation,  peer  assistance,  discouragement  in  job  seeking,  family 
support,  interview  skills,  job  leads,  scheduling  time,  resume  preparation,  and 
professional  advice. 

Group  meetings  are  scheduled  daily  and  since  there  is  a  high  correlation 
between  attendance  and  securing  employment,  regular  attendance  is  encouraged. 
These  counseling  sessions  last  from  one  to  two  hours  and  use  procedures  such  as  the 
buddy  system,  mutual  automobile  transportation  to  employers,  supervision  of 
manner  of  telephone  inquiry,  mutual  review  of  resumes,  sharing  job  leads  and 
mutual  encouragement  by  a  peer  group. 

The  club  also  helps  the  individual  see  his  job  search  as  a  full-time  activity 
rather  than  a  part-time  incidental  effort.  The  daily  counseling  sessions  require 
full-time  activity  at  such  things  as  phoning,  being  interviewed,  writing  letters, 
and  contacting  friends  and  relatives. 
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To  help  overcome  discouragement  over  failure  to  find  employment,  the  program 
uses  family  support;  taped  commentaries  of  successful,  former  program  participants; 
and  peer  encouragement  and  support. 

Methods  for  obtaining  job  leads  include  (1)  sharing  information  on  jobs  that 
group  members  did  not  or  could  not  take;  (2)  contacting  friends  and  relatives  of 
individual  members  (the  single,  most  important  source  of  job  leads);  (3)  help 
wanted  and  situation  wanted  advertisements;  (4)  contacting  former  employers; 

(5)  telephone  contacts  with  potential  employers;  and  (6)  referrals  from  contacts 
with  potential  employers. 

Having  obtained  a  job  lead,  the  next  goal  becomes  how  to  pursue  it  successfully. 
This  is  done  through  the  use  of  (1)  the  resume;  (2)  letters  of  recommendations; 

(3)  interview  instruction  and  practice;  (4)  employer  call  back;  (5)  maintaining  accurate 
records;  (6)  transportation  assistance;  and  (7)  provision  of  job  finding  materials  and 
aids,  such  as  postage,  application  forms  and  typing  assistance. 

The  findings  from  this  experimental  study  appear  to  have  particular  applica¬ 
bility  to  individuals  who  have  special  problems  in  securing  employment.  The 
vocational  rehabilitation  client  would  certainly  fall  in  this  category.  Establishment 
of  a  job  finding  club  could  prove  to  be  an  important  factor  in  placement  of  severely 
handicapped  individuals. 
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J.O.B.  HELPS  WITH  AFFIRMATIVE 
ACTION  HIRING  DEMANDS 

Because  of  its  quarter-century  of  experience  in 
placement  of  the  handicapped.  Just  One  Break, 
Inc.  is  uniquely  qualified  to  help  employers 
meet  the  demands  of  the  new  Federal  Law 
(effective  6/11/74),  which  requires  that  all 
firms  having  contracts  or  sub-contracts  of 
$2500  or  more  with  the  Federal  government 
take  “affirmative  action”  to  employ  and  pro¬ 
mote  qualified  disabled  individuals. 

If  you  are  affected  by  this  new  law  you  may 
need  J.O.B.’s  help  in  complying  with 
its  provisions. 

J.O.B.  is  a  non-profit,  voluntarily  supported 
charity.  THERE  IS  NO  FEE  TO  EMPLOYER 
OR  EMPLOYEE  -  EVER! 


Accounting  Supervisor 

Knowledge  ADP,  manual  operations,  purchase 
&  sales,  margin  accounting;  Supervised  70 
clerks,  cashiers.  Review  of  petty  cash  and  all 
invoices.  Prefers  manufacturing  or  service 
organization.  Salary:  Negotiable 

Call  Ms.  Alexandrioo,  ext.  5 


Assistant  Bookeeper 

Good  clerical  experience.  Knows  A/R,  A/P, 
some  G/L.  Pleasant  telephone  manner  and  light 
typing.  Prefers  Manhattan  location. 

Salary:  $  1 25  per  week 
Call  Mrs.  Brutman,  ext.  6 


Assistant  Bookeeper 

18  years  experience;  skilled  in  Accounts  Re¬ 
ceivable,  light  Accounts  Payable,  payroll,  gen¬ 
eral  ledger  and  record  keeping.  Knowledge  of 
claims  and  adjustments,  invoices  and  credit  bills 
a  plus.  Salary:  $140.00 

Call  Miss  Genovese,  ext.  1 1 


Building  Maintenance  Manager 

Extensive  background  in  building  maintenance, 
including  boiler  and  air  conditioning  repairs, 
carpentry  and  equipment  installations.  Also 
experienced  in  the  design  and  construction  of 
special  machinery.  Has  supervised  a  working 
crew.  Salary:  Negotiable 

_ _ Call  Ms.  Alexandrino,  ext.  5 

Buyer/Apparel 

Retail  experience  in  both  men’s  and  women’s 
apparel;  knows  purchasing,  inventory  control, 
credit  checking,  sales  and  shipping.  Speaks 
Spanish.  Salary:  $200.00 

Call  Ms.  Alexandrino,  ext.  5 


Computer  Operator 

H.S.  Grad,  with  6  years  exp.  in  major  firm  on 
IBM  360-30  and  370-145.  Knows  O.S.,  D.O.S., 
J.C.L.  and  all  softwear.  Good  references.  All 
shifts  O.K.  Salary:  $9,000 

Call  Mrs.  Brutman,  ext.  6 


Copy  Typist 

Simple  copy  typing  -  addressing  envelopes, 
other  routine  assignments.  Salary:  Open 

Call  Mrs.  Green,  ext.  9 


Dispatcher/Driver 

Affable  family  man  desires  job  as  dispatcher  or 
driver.  Knows  N.Y.C.  Good  references. 

Salary:  $150.00 
_ Call  Miss  Genovese,  ext.  1 1 

Driver 

Vietnam  Vet  with  Chauffeurs’s  license.  Capable 
of  driving  small  van  and  making  deliveries. 
Prompt,  reliable  and  honest.  Salary:  Open 
Call  Mrs.  Brutman,  ej(t.  6 


Fruits  of  recession: 

J.0.B  OFFERS  EMPLOYERS 
VARIETY  OF  TOP  -NOTCH  PEOPLE 

Current  economic  conditions  have  brought  an  unusually  large  number  of  clients  with 
years  of  experience  and  highly  developed  skills  to  J.O.B.  Employers,  therefore,  who 
seek  to  fill  positions  with  knowledgeable,  tested,  reliable  and  mature  men  and  women 
will  find  this  special  issue  of  JOB-AIDS  an  unusual  source  of  top-notch  personnel  in  a 

wide  variety  of  fields.  All  are  disabled  men  and 


Editor/P.R.  Man 

15  years  experience  as  Associate  Editor  and 
Executive  Editor  for  trade  magazines  -  food 
restaurant  and  packaging  fields.  Freelance  work 
for  national  and  international  corporations 
Good  references.  Salary:  Negotiable 

Call  Miss  Genovese,  ext.  I 


Expediter 

Reliable  man,  20  years  experience  in  women’ 
apparel,  desires  similar  work.  Prior  duties  in 
eluded  inventory  of  piece  goods,  alloting  work 
to  cutters  and  shipping  to  contractors. 

Salary:  $150.00 
Call  Miss  Genovese,  ext.  1 1 


Figure  Clerk 

Top-notch,  tested,  reliable  and  mature.  Cap¬ 
able  of  handling  general  clerical  work  as  well 
Good  work  history.  Salary:  Open 

Call  Mrs.  Brutman,  ext 


Handyman 

Responsible  man  with  experience  in  light  plumb 
ing,  carpentry,  painting  and  scissor  repairs  seeks 
steady  employment.  Salary:  $160.00 

Call  Miss  Genovese,  ext. 


Handyman/Porter 

Family  man;  experienced  with  good  work 
history.  This  Navy  Vet  can  do  light  repairs 
willing  to  work  shifts.  Salary:  Open 

Call  Mrs.  Brutman,  ext 


Inside  Messenger 

Young  man  with  experience  in  messengcr/mail- 
room  duties  and  duplicating  machines;  seeks 
similar  position.  Salary:  $100.00 

Call  Mrs.  Green,  ext.  9 


Mailroom  Clerk 

Experience  in  all  types  of  mailing  procedures 
including  UPS,  cargo  and  domestic.  Good 
knowledge  of  Post  Office  regulations;  has  prov¬ 
en  record  of  money-saving  mailing  systems 

Salary:  $150.00 
 Call  Mrs.  Green,  ext.  9 


Man-Friday 

Vietnam  Vet  with  8  years  exp.  in  dispatching, 
inventory  control,  invoices,  ordering  of  supplies; 
supervisory  experience;  customer  contact. 

Salary:  $160.00 
Call  M  rs.  Brutman,  ext. 6 


Microfilm/Mailroom  Clerk 

Excellent  employment  background;  knows  add¬ 
ing  machine,  comptometer,  xerox  and  micro¬ 
film  duplicator.  Also  interested  in  any  similar 
field.  Salary:  $1  15.00 

 Call  Ms.  Alexandrino,  ext.  5 


Multilingual/Aministrative  Assistant 

Fluent  in  French,  German  and  English;  types 
45  wpm,  light  steno;  familiar  with  office 
machines;  good  organizing  ability. 

Salary:  $8,000 
Cal!  Mrs.  Brutman,  ext.  6 


woman  who  have  proven  their  ability  to  work 
in  the  competitive  market-place  and  whose 
references  have  been  checked. 

On  the  reverse  side  of  this  bulletin  is  a  listing  of 
some  of  the  many  trainees  and  beginners  now 
available  through  J.O.B.  They,  too,  have  been 
thoroughly  screened  and  are  eager  and  able  to 
work  in  competitive  industry. 


Office  Assistant 

Has  2  years  exp.  “Big  8”  accounting  firms, 
handling  coding  and  confidential  master  card 
files.  Also  experienced  in  A/R  work.  Translates 
correspondence  (Spanish  to  English).  Career 
oriented,  seeks  promising  opportunity. 

•  Salary:  Open 

Call  Mrs.  Green,  ext.  9 


Plant  Manager 

Experienced  in  all  phases  of  metal  manufac¬ 
turing,  production,  quality  control,  P  &  L, 
purchasing,  labor  relations  &  union  negotiations, 
tool  and  die,  shipping  &  receiving  and  personnel 
management.  Assisted  engineering  departments 
with  designs  of  products.  Familiar  with  electri¬ 
cal,  mechanical  and  photographic  production 
as  well.  Owns  car.  Salary:  Negotiable 

Contact:  Ms.  Alexandrino,  ext.  5 


Presser 

Extensive  experience  with  one  firm  as  a  clothes 
presser;  a  good  solid,  reliable  employee. 

Salary:  Open 
Call  Mrs.  Brutman,  ext.  6 


Sewing  Machine  Operator 

Excellent  work  history ;  knows  single  and  double 
needle  power  machines;  stretch  stitch,  tacking 
and  hemming.  Both  hand  and  machine  sewing. 

Salary:  $100.00 
Call  Ms.  Alexandrino,  ext.  5 


Shipping  Clerk 

Reliable  family  man  with  ten  years  experience 
seeks  similar  spot.  Salary:  $120+ 

Call  Miss  Genovese,  ext.  1 1 


Switchboard  Operator/Receptionist 

Attractive  young  woman,  experienced  on  most 
plug  boards;  bilingual  (Spanish/English);  can  do 
general  clerical  work.  Salary:  Open 

Call  Mrs.  Brutman,  ext.  6 


Telephone  Clerk 

Personable  young  women  experienced  in  heavy 
phone  contact;  filing.  Desires  position  using 
excellent  phone  technique;  can  relieve  at  mon¬ 
itor  board.  Salary:  Open 

Call  Miss  Genovese,  ext.  1 1 


Traffic/Shipping 

Supervisory  experience;  knows  bills  of  lading, 
packing,  routing,  tracing,  tariffs,  rate  auditing 
and  analysis.  Prefers  Manhattan  or  Long  Island 
location.  Salary:  $160.00 

Call  Ms.  Alexandrino, ext.  5 
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WAYS  TO  AVOID  BEING  HIRED* 


1.  Poor  personal  appearance 

2.  Overbearing,  overagressive,  conceited, 
superiority  complex,  "know-it-all" 
attitude 

3.  Inability  to  express  himself  clearly-poor 
voice,  diction(grammar 

4.  Lack  of  planning  for  career,  no  purpose 
and  goals 

5.  Lack  of  interest  and  enthusiasm— passive, 
indifferent 

6.  Lack  of  confidence  and  poise,  nervousness, 
ill  at  ease 

7.  Failure  to  participate  in  activities 

8.  Over  emphasis  on  money— interested  only 
in  best  dollar  offer 

9.  Poor  scholastic  record— just  got  by 

10.  Unwilling  to  start  at  the  bottom,  expects 
too  much 

11.  Makes  excuses,  evasiveness,  hedges  on 
unfavorable  factors  in  his  record 

1 2.  Lack  of  tact 

13.  Lack  of  maturity 

14.  Lack  of  courtesy— ill-mannered 

15.  Condemnation  of  past  employers 

16.  Lack  of  social  understanding 

17.  Marked  dislikes  for  schoolwork 

18.  Lack  of  vitality 

19.  Fails  to  look  interviewer  in  the  eye 

20.  Limp,  fishy  handshake 

21.  Indecision 

22.  Unhappy  married  life 

23.  Friction  with  parents 


24.  Sloppy  application  blank 

25.  Merely  shopping  around 

26.  Wants  job  only  for  a  short  time 

27.  Little  sense  of  humor 

28.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  field  of 
specialization 

29.  Parents  make  decisions  for  him 

30.  No  interest  in  company  or  industry 

31.  Emphasis  on  whom  he  knows 

32.  Unwillingness  to  go  where  we  send 
him 

33.  Cynical 

34.  Low  moral  standards 

35.  Lazy 

36.  Intolerant,  strong  prejudices 

37.  Narrow  interests 

38.  Poor  handling  of  personal  finances 

39.  No  interest  in  community  activities 

40.  Inability  to  take  criticism 

41 .  Lack  of  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  experience 

42.  Radical  ideas 

43.  Late  to  interview  without  good 
reason 

44.  Never  heard  of  company 

45.  Failure  to  express  appreciation  for 
interviewer's  time 

46.  Asks  no  questions  about  job 

47.  High-pressure  type 

48.  Indefinite  response  to  questions 


From  "Pertinent  Points  on  Placement",  by  David  L.  Jeffrey.  (New  York  University  Study) 
Distributed  by  the  Clearing  House  at  Oklahoma  State  University  in  cooperation  with  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1967,  revised  1969. 
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OTHER  RESOURCES  FOR  THE  COUNSELOR 


Presidents’  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped 

Washington,  D.  C.  20210 


Regional  Rehabilitation  Research  Institute 
Portland  State  University 
P.  O.  Box  751 
Portland,  Oregon  97207 


National  Clearing  House  of  Training  Materials 
Oklahoma  State  University 
202  North  Murray 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma  74074 
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U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
Manpower  Administration 
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APPENDIX  B 


OMB  4*1-110722 


Estab.  &  Sched.  No. 

JOB  ANALYSIS  SCHEDULE 

1.  Estab.  Job  Title 

2.  Ind.  Assign. 

3.  SIC  Code(s)  andTitle(s) 


4.  JOB  SUMMARY: 


5.  WORK  PERFORMED  RATINGS: 


Worker  Functions 


Work  Field 
M.P.S.M.S. 


6.  WORKER  TRAITS  RATINGS: 

GED  123456 

SVP  123456789 

Aptitudes  G  V  N _ S _ P _ Q _ K _ F _ M _ E _ C 

Temperaments  DFIJMPRSTV 
Interests  la  lb  2a  2b  3a  3b  4a  4b  5a  5b 

Phys.  Demands  SLMHV  23456 
Environ.  Cond.  IOB234  5  67 


D  P  T 


Data 

People 

Things 

MA  7-36 


7. 


General  Education 


B.2 


a.  Elementary _ High  School _ Courses 

b.  College  _ Courses _ 

8.  Vocational  Preparation 

a.  College  Courses _ 


b.  Vocational  Education  Courses 


c.  Apprenticeship 


d.  Inplant  Training  _ 

e.  On-the-Job  Training _ _ 

f.  Performance  on  Other  Jobs 

9.  Experience _ 

10.  Orientation 

11.  Licenses,  etc. _ 

12.  Relation  to  Other  Jobs  and  Workers 


Promotion :  From 

To 

Transfers :  From 

To 

Supervision  Received 

Supervision  Given 

13.  Machines,  Tools,  Equipment,  and  Work  Aids 


14.  Materials  and  Products 


' .  . 


' 


„  Description  of  Tasks : 


tion  of  Tasks : 
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16.  Definition  of  Terms 


17.  General  Comments 


18.  Analyst 


Date 


Editor 


Date 


Reviewed  By 


Title,  Org. 


National  Office  Reviewer 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
MANPOWER  ADMINISTRATION 


44-R0722  „  r 
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Physical  Demands  and  Environmental  Conditions 


ESTAB.  JOB  TITLE  _ 
DOT  TITLE  AND  CODE 


PHYSICAL  DEMANDS 

1.  STRENGTH 

a.  Standing  % 

Walking  % 

Sitting  % 

b.  Weight 

-  -  . . 

Lifting 

Carrying 

Pushing 

- —  . 

Pulling 

2.  CLIMBING 

BALANCING 

3.  STOOPING 

KNEELING 

CROUCHING 

CRAWLING 

■  - 

4.  REACHING 

HANDLING 

FINGERING 

FEELING 

5.  TALKING 

Ordinary 

Other 

HEARING 

Ordinary  Conversation 

Other  Sounds 

6.  SEEING 

Acuity,  Near 

Acuity,  Far 

Depth  Perception 

Accommodation 

Color  Vision 

Field  of  Vision 

ESTAB.  &  SCHED.  NO. 


COMMENTS 


RATINGS:  P.  D.: 

S  L  M  H  VH 

2 

3  4  5  6 

Analyst 

Date 

Estab.  Reviewer 

E.S.  Reviewer 

Date 

Title 

Date 

MA  7-35 


■ 


ENVIRONMENTAL  CONDITIONS 


COMMENTS 


1.  ENVIRONMENT 

Inside  % 

Outside  c/o 

2.  EXTREME  COLD  WITH  OR 
WITHOUT  TEMPERATURE 
CHANGES 

3.  EXTREME  HEAT  WITH  OR 
WITHOUT  TEMPERATURE 
CHANGES 

4.  WET  AND/OR  HUMID 

5.  NOISE 

Estimated  maximum 
number  of  decibels 

VIBRATION 

6.  HAZARDS 

Mechanical 

Electrical 

Burns 

Explosives 

Radiant  Energy 

Other 

7.  ATMOSPHERIC  CONDITIONS 
Fumes 

Odors 

Dusts 

Mists 

Gases 

Poor  Ventilation 

Other  i 

RATINGS:  E.  C.:  IOB234667 


PROTECTIVE  CLOTHING  OR  PERSONAL  DEVICES 


V 


WORKER  TRAITS 


TRAINING 

♦GED  -  General  Educational  Development.  Language  (reading  writing 
speaking),  reasoning  and  mathematical  development. 

Level  1  -  minimum,  common sense, e. g.  elementary  school 
Level  2  -  partial  high  school  to  complete  high  school 

Level  3  -  high  level  high  school  graduate  to  2  yrs  college 

Level  4  -  college  graduate 

Level  5  -  master's  level 

Level  6  -  doctorate 


SPV  -  Specific  Vocational  Preparation. 


Level  1 
Level  2 
Level  3 
Level  4 
Level  5 
Level  6 
Level  7 
Level  8 
Level  9 


-  Short  demonstration  only 

-  Anything  beyond  short  demonstration  up  to  and  including  30  days 

-  Over  30  days  up  to  and  including  3  months 

-  Over  3  months  up  to  and  including  6  months 

-  Over  6  months  up  to  and  including  1  year 

-  Over  1  year  up  to  and  including  2  years 

-  Over  2  years  up  to  and  including  4  years 

-  Over  4  years  up  to  and  including  10  years 

-  Over  10  years 


♦APTITUDES 


High  Requirement 


G  -  Intelligence  1  2 
V  -  Verbal  1  2 
N  -  Numerical  1  2 
S  -  Spatial  1  2 
P  -  Form  Perception  1  2 
Q  -  Clerical  Perception  1  2 
K  -  Motor  Coordination  1  2 
F  -  Finger  Dexterity  1  2 
M  -  Manual  Dexterity  1  2 
E  -  Eye-Hand-Foot  Coordination  1  2 
C  -  Color  Discrimination  1  2 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


Low/no  Requirement 
4  S 
4  S 
4  5 

4  5 

4  S 
4  5 

4  S 
4  5 

4  S 
4  5 

4  5 


TEMPERAMENTS 

D  -  Adaptability  to  accepting  responsibility  for  directing,  controlling 
or  planning  an  activity 

F  Adaptability  to  situations  involving  interpreting  feelings,  ideas , 
or  facts  in  terms  of  personal  viewpoint 

I  -  Adaptability  to  influencing  people  in  their  opinions,  attitudes,  or 
judgments  about  ideas  or  things 

J  -  Adaptability  to  making  generalization,  evaluation,  or  decisions 
based  on  sensory  or  judgmental  criteria 


•Simplified  from  DOL  Handbook. 


I  .  ■  .|p  I 
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TEMPERAMENTS  (cont'd) 

M  -  Adaptability  to  making  generalizations,  evaluations,  or  decisions 
based  on  measurable  or  verifiable  criteria 

P  -  Adaptability  to  dealing  with  people  beyond  giving  and  receiving 
instructions 

R  -  Adaptability  to  performing  repetitive  work,  or  to  performing 

continuously  the  same  work,  according  to  set  procedures,  sequence, 
or  pace 

S  -  Adaptability  to  performing  under  stress  when  confronted  with 

emergency,  critical,  unusual,  or  dangerous  situations;  or  situations 
in  which  working  speed  and  sustained  attention  are  make-or-break 
aspects  of  the  job 

T  -  Adaptability  to  situations  requiring  precise  attainment  of 
set  limits,  tolerances,  or  standards 

V  -  Adaptability  to  performing  a  variety  of  duties,  often  changing 
from  one  task  to  another  of  a  different  nature  without  loss  of 
efficiency  or  composure 


INTERESTS 


la.  Preference  for  dealing  with  vs. 
things  and  objects 


lb.  Preference  for  communi¬ 
cation  of  data 


2a.  Preference  for  business  con-  vs. 
tact  with  people 


2b.  Preference  for  scientific 
and  technical  activities 


3a.  Preference  for  routine,  con-  vs 
Crete,  organized  work 


3b.  Preference  for  creative, 
abstract  activities 


4a.  Preference  for  working  for  vs 
presumed  good  of  people 


4b.  Preference  for  activities 
relating  to  processes, 
machines,  techniques 


5a.  Preference  for  activities 
resulting  in  prestige  or 
esteem  of  others 


vs.  5b.  Preference  for  activities 
in  tangible,  productive 
satisfaction 


PHYSICAL  DEMANDS 


S  -  Sedentary  Work  (lift  max.  10  lbs.  limited  walking  standing) 

L  -  Light  Work  (lift  max.  20  lbs;  stands  up  to  operate  equipment,  also  walks) 
M  -  Medium  Work  (lifts  max.  50  lbs;  walks,  stands  continuously  during  some 

operations 

H  -  Heavy  Work  (lifts  objects  in  excess  of  100  lbs) 

2  -  Climbing  and/or  balancing  required 

3  -  Stooping,  kneeling,  crouching  and/or  crawling  required 

4  -  Reaching,  handling,  fingering,  and/or  feeling  required 

5  -  Talking  and/or  hearing  required 

6  -  Seeing  required 


I 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  DEMANDS 

1  -  Inside 

0  -  Outside 

B  -  Both 

2  -  Extreme  cold  with  or  without  temperature  changes 

3  -  Extreme  heat  with  or  without  temperature  changes 

4  -  Wet  and/or  Humid 

5  Noise  and/or  Vibration 

6  -  Hazards 

7 .  Fumes ,  odors 


Note:  Abstracted  from  HANDBOOK  FOR  ANALYZING  JOBS,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor; 

Manpower  Administration,  1972.  For  more  detailed  treatment,  obtain 
copy  of  handbook.  Available  from  U.  S.  Gov’t  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20402,  Price  $2.50;  Stock  Number  2900-0131. 
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APPENDIX  C 


The  Real  Essence  of  Placement:  A  Client’s  View 

by  Shirley  Klein 

Today  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation,  with  the  new  legislation  calling  for  more 
emphasis  on  the  severely  disabled,  much  has  been  said  on  the  development  of  client 
potential.  However,  those  in  rehabilitation  must  remember  that  aiding  the  severely 
disabled  means  not  letting  their  obvious  limitations  blind  the  counselor  to  the 
potential  they  may  have.  Many  who  have  physical  or  mental  limitations  also  have 
untapped  sources  of  talent  and  ingenuity.  Artistic  ability  has  been  known  to  be 
found  among  tnose  classified  as  mentally  retarded.  Physical  handicaps  are  no 
barrier  to  literary  achievements  or  an  aptitude  for  technology. 

This  highly  advanced  age  offers  a  wide  scope  of  opportunities  to  those  who 
show  the  promise  of  highly  developed  skill.  In  order  that  these  sources  of  skills 
and  untapped  talent  be  fitted  to  the  appropriate  position  a  fresh  approach  to  the 
field  of  placement  must  be  utilized.  This  approach  necessitates  not  only  a  pene¬ 
trating  re-examination  of  employment  possibilities  but  new  training  programs 
must  be  launched  as  well.  The  mass  media  offers  a  potential  of  promise  for  those 
with  innovative  ideas  or  creative  abilities.  The  editor  of  the  local  newspaper  or 
manager  of  the  local  television  station  can  be  enlisted  in  aiding  the  severely  dis¬ 
abled  become  self  supportive.  Federal,  state  or  local  government  offices  can  be 
researched  for  any  unexplored  possibilities.  Tragedy  often  results  because  a 
counselor  conditioned  to  think  along  the  lines  of  traditional  training  programs 
overlook  these  novel  opportunities.  Thus,  many  times  a  client  who  has  artistic 
tendencies  but  who  is  retarded  or  the  client  with  a  literary  flair  who  is  extremely 
physically  limited  may  be  labeled  "unemployable”. 

As  a  severely  disabled  CP,  finally  successfully  employed,  I  know  too  well  the 
lonliness  of  waiting  under  that  label  of  unemployable.  I  was  too  handicapped  to 
be  a  secretary  or  to  take  up  sewing,  and  even  basket  weaving  was  considered 
beneath  my  intelligence.  No  one  thought  of  a  way  to  match  my  interest  in 
writing  to  a  suitable  placement.  Oh,  I  could  sit  home  and  send  out  free  lance 
material  but  that  meant  the  uncertainty  of  the  rejection  slip  and  I  wanted  more 
secure  employment.  Besides  I  wanted  to  combine  my  writing  with  working 
with  people.  However,  until  I  happened  upon  a  public  relations  position  at  a 
rehabilitation  research  and  training  center  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  I  could 
fit  my  vocational  aspirations  to  a  feasible  job. 

For  one  thing,  I  have  a  speech  difficulty  as  a  reasonable  deterrent  in  my 
gaining  employment.  Another  drawback  was  the  tendency  of  many  to  confuse 
my  lack  of  coordination  with  a  lack  of  intelligence.  Counselors  often  let  their 

*  Shirley  Klein  is  currently  employed  as  an  Information  Representative  by  the 
West  Virginia  Rehabilitation  Center,  Institute,  West  Virginia. 
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attention  to  this  and  other  attitudinal  barriers  have  a  negative  effect  on  their  perception 
of  the  rehabilitation  potential  of  their  client.  Often  when  faced  with  finding  a  job  for  a 
severely  disabled  client,  especially  if  the  disability  is  visually  obvious,  the  counselor 
feels  he  is  faced  with  an  impossible  task.  He  mentally  goes  down  the  list  of  traditional, 
familiar  occupations  and  sees  that  this  client  can’t  be  fitted  into  any  of  these  areas. 

If  he  does  not  begin  thinking  along  more  imaginative  lines  that  client  will  eventually 
be  classified  as  unemployable.  Besides  extra  time,  effort  and  planning,  a  more  imagi¬ 
native  approach  requires  the  counselor’s  awareness  of  his  client’s  possibilities.  An 
assessment  of  potential  involves  the  counselor’s  knowledge  as  to  not  only  what  his 
client  is  capable  of  at  the  present  but  what  he  is  capable  of  becoming  in  the  future. 

This  goes  a  long  way  towards  insuring  not  only  that  the  client  is  placed  but  that  he 
is  placed  where  he  can  attain  a  rewarding  sense  of  his  achievement. 

Viewed  from  a  client’s  perspective,  closure  does  not  equal  placement.  Place¬ 
ment  entails  self-actualized  potential.  In  its  fullest  meaning  for  the  client,  place¬ 
ment  involves  entrance  into  society  as  a  f u I l-f ledge  member.  Therefore,  the 
rehabilitation  process  should  concern  itself  with  the  totality  of  a  clients'  life, 
including  non-work  time.  The  counselor  should  be  concerned  with  educating  the 
public  about  disabilities,  not  only  to  remove  attitudinal  barriers  but  to  produce 
more  future  employers  as  well. 

Now  we  come  to  the  word  respect  —  respect  for  the  client's  humanity  as  well 
as  his  potential.  Thus  the  counselor  will  be  able  to  relate  to  his  client  as  a  fellow 
human  being  and  be  able  to  empathize  with  his  frustrations  and  emotional 
stumbling  blocks.  One  of  the  major  components  of  placement  is  tuning  in  on 
how  the  client  feels  about  what  he  is  doing  and  where  he  is  going.  This  brings 
us  back  to  the  statement:  closure  does  not  equal  placement.  This  says  in  essence 
that  the  client  is  not  an  object  to  be  arbitrarily  put  in  a  job.  Placement  should  be 
a  cooperative  effort  with  the  counselor  aiding  the  client  in  determining  what  line 
of  work  he  would  prefer.  Placement  as  well  as  the  total  rehabilitation  process 
should  be  client  centered. 

Since  the  process  of  rehabilitation  and  its  ultimate  goal  of  placement  offers 
no  easy  answers,  the  counselor  at  times  feels  lonely.  Yet  for  many  of  his  clients 
only  he  stands  between  futility  and  fulfillment.  When  viewed  in  the  light  of  its 
very  possible  alternatives,  every  successful  placement  should  serve  as  an  incentive 
for  the  counselor  to  fully  respect  and  consider  the  unrealized  goals  of  each  of 
his  clients. 
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APPENDIX  D 
Prime  Study  Group 

Placement  of  the  Severely  Handicapped 


William  F.  Twomey  (Chairman) 
Program  Director 

Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
1309  Winewood  Boulevard 
Tallahassee,  Florida  32301 

Miss  Mary  Lou  Amidei,  Counselor 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services 
416  Coeur  d’Alene  Avenue 
Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho  83814 

A.  T.  Anderson 

Vice  President 

Union  Carbide  Corporation 

270  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10017 

Fred  Board,  Executive  Director 
Just  One  Break 
373  Park  Avenue,  South 
New  York,  New  York  10016 

Morton  Bregman,  Assistant  Director 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Center  of 
Allegheny  County 
1323  Forbes  Avenue 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15219 

Roger  S.  Decker,  Project  Director 
Job  Placement  Project 
Rehabilitation  Counselor  Training 
Program 

The  University  of  Georgia 
Athens,  Georgia  30602 

Peter  Doyle,  Counselor 
Massachusetts  Rehabilitation 
Commission 
296  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 


B.  Udelle  Friedland,  Ed.D. 
Rehabilitation  Counseling  Program 
Coppin  State  College 
2500  W.  North  Avenue 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21216 

Leonard  R.  Green,  Ph.D. 

Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 
Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare 
Room  3422 
330  “C”  Street,  S.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20201 

Kathryn  Greever,  Ed.D. 

Associate  Director  of  Training 
West  Virginia  Research  and  Training 
Center 

West  Virginia  University 
509  Allen  Hall 

Morgantown,  West  Virginia  26506 

Glen  Hendren,  Ph.D. 

Coordinator  of  Education  Program 
Pine  Belt  Regional  Mental  Health 
and  Retardation  Complex 
P.  O.  Box  161 

Hattiesburg,  Mississippi  39401 

Mrs.  Dora  S.  Huston,  Director 
Employment  Resources  Section 
Texas  Rehabilitation  Commission 
Suite  202 

1600  W.  38th  Street 
Austin,  Texas  78731 
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Robert  Meyer,  Chief  of  Placement 
Division  of  Rehabilitation  Education 
and  Services 

State  Board  of  Public  Instruction 
801  Bankers  Trust  Building 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50309 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Minton 
Director  of  Training 
West  Virginia  Research 
and  Training  Center 
Institute,  West  Virginia  25112 

Clayton  A.  Morgan,  Ed.D. 
Coordinator 

Rehabilitation  Counselor  Training 
Oklahoma  State  University 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma  74074 


Edward  Rose 

Deputy  Executive  Director 
President’s  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped 
Washington,  D.  C.  20210 

Robert  J.  Theall 
Chief,  Placement  Services 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
160  North  LaSalle  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60601 
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